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a Trail 
Over the Pole 

The Plane Conquers the Planet 


The Flying Captain’s Bridge 


When the Russian plane flew over 
the Pole from Moscow to Van¬ 
couver in Washington State it set up 
a new milestone in the conquest of 
the air as well as of the Pole. 

■ If a plane carrying three Russian 
airmen can * take the shortest way 
between Europe and the Pacific, over 
the Arctic Ocean, then that route is 
marked as the 011c which flight will 
adopt in the near or distant future. 
Valeri Chckalofi the pilot, George Baidu- 
koff, and Alexander Byelyakoff, have 
blazed the trail. 

The Dauntless Three 

They have won where others turned 
back, or had only a partial success- 
Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth turned 
back after having to leave one of tlieir 
planes behind. Byrd circled the Pole and 
returned to America. Wilkins got back 
after going part of the way to the Pole, 
and was thankful to escape with his life. 
Russia’s Dauntless Three travelled 
farther and faster than any plane before 
over that silent frozen ocean, and did 
what only a few besides themselves 
believed it was in their power to do. 

Theirs was a 'non-stop flight of over 
5000 miles: and they were in the air 
63 hours 17 minutes. They set out before 
dawn from Moscow ; they passed* over 
1500 miles of ice, marking the Pole as 
they fled over it 14,000 feet beneath 
them, and they staggered out of their 
plane, weary but triumphant, only when 
stopped by fog. They had intended to go 
on to San Francisco, another 580 miles, 
and had enough fuel in their tanks and 
enough fire in their hearts to do it, but 
they did enough. 

They have shown the world that what 
was impossible could be done. There is 
no feat that others will not follow them 
on the path they have plotted out; and 
that with all the dangers and difficulties 
the Polar ocean has been made by the 
Russians one of the world’s passenger 
routes, tlic shortest between the Old 
World and the New., 

A Regular Service ? 

The flight is a triumph not only for 
the men but for the machine, which was 
a 960 lip monoplane weighing ir tons 
loaded, and fitted so as to be capable of 
landing on icc. It had also air-iilled floats 
in the wings and fuselage, so that if it had 
been forced to come down in the sea, or in 
one of the gaps of open water occurring 
in the Arctic Ocean, it could still have 
survived. These precautions point to 
what may Certainly be regarded as the 
risks to be encountered, and difficulties 


to be surmounted, before there can be 
a regular service along the Polar way. 

Difficulties not so strange will have 
to be dealt with before a regular Air 
Service can be established across the 
Atlantic ; yet during the coming summer 
the trials will be confidently begun and 
continued. So, in due time, will those 
of the Air Service over the Pole. One of 
the surprising things about the Russian 
airmen’s success is that it surprised no 
one. Everybody accepted it as just 
another feat of the aeroplane, no more 
to be wondered at than a record flight to 
Australia, or the established air mail 
service/ to Central Africa. . , 

Yet as a landmark in the story of 
man’s endeavour it has a value entirely 
its own. The plane is the new world 
conqueror. For a century the Polar 
ocean defeated man, turning him back 
from its icy frontiers, and overwhelming 
him when, as Franklin and his brave 
companions did, he tried to travel on 
its outskirts to find a North-West 
Passage between Greenland and Asia. 
The plane has found a way tp compass 
the passage in less than three days. 

The Tragedy of Nanga Parbat 

Men strove to reach the Pole by ship, 
on foot, and by sledge ; the plane soars 
over all the perils. It is the same with all 
the inaccessible places. We were re¬ 
minded, on the very day the news of the 
Polar flight arrived, of the perils which 
surround the conquest of the high 
Himalayas. For the second time in two 
years, disaster has overwhelmed the 
brave German climbers in the ascent of 
Nanga Parbat, 26,629 feet high, the 
loftiest mountain in the British Empire. 
Its peak remains inviolate, like Everest 
itself. But even while Everest was 
turning the sixth expedition back aero¬ 
planes flew over it, as the eagles fly. 

Neither unplumbed ocean, nor un¬ 
explored desert, nor unknown jungle, 
nor unsealed height, is inaccessible to 
them. The flying man conquers the 
planet. 

Taking a Wolf For a Walk 

Hearing an animal howling in the 
left-luggage office at Copenhagen’s 
Central Station, a porter opened wliat 
he thought was a dog’s travelling box 
and took the prisoner for a walk on the 
station platform. 

The grateful animal trotted about 
quietly in the company of his new friend, 
and it was not till a little while after that 
the porter was told he had liberated 
a wolf which was on its way to the Zoo. 



The control room of one of the big flying boats with which experimental flights are.being 
made for the projected Atlantic airway. In this picture taken on the Imperial Airways 
liner Caledonia the Captain and First Officer are seen ; in front of them are the navigation 
instruments, blind flying equipment, and automatic pilot; and behind the Captain is 
the wireless equipment, the big ring on the left being the direction-finding aerial which 
is raised through the roof when in use. American and British'machines are cooperating 

in the experiments. 

Toads Among toe Sugar Cane 

An Army That Sings as It Toils 


N ot so long agQ a naturalist, Mr C. IT. 

Pemberton, stepped out of a plane 
at Honolulu carrying a suitcase in which 
were 148 toads. • 

These were famous toads, one of the 
largest kinds in the world, the Bufo 
marinus, which lives in Central America 
and is also named the Puerto Rican toad. 
They had been brought to Honolulu to 
labour in the sugar-cane fields. They are 
willing' labourers with ravenous appe¬ 
tites for insects, and insects are the pest 
of the sugar cane. 

These 148 Bufos, carefully reared, and 
quite satisfied with their new quarters, 
have now multiplied to over a million; and 
there is work and food for all. The sugar 


cane has profited from their presence 
to an enormous extent. Everyone is 
satisfied. This army of Bufo labourers in 
the Hawaiian cqne brakes sings as it toils; 
and that is its only drawback, for the 
voice of the Bufo is as big as its appetite. 

There is one way to check it in the 
neighbourhood of housds. The Bufo 
when croaking cannot give itself full 
play unless its hind legs, arc in water. 
Consequently if the pools near a house 
are wired the intelligent Bufo looks and 
longs, but passes on to croak elsewhere. 
If the whole million were to croak to¬ 
gether the uproar would be insupport¬ 
able, close at hand, for the chorus sounds 
like a steam riveter. 
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A Wooden Village 
in the Dale 

Under the Hammer 

Yorksliire has been making another 
waterworks, this time in lovely Nidderr 
dale, near Patelcy Bridge, to augment 
the supply for thirsty Bradford. 

As usual in these vast undertakings, 
a village was built for the workpeople 
—a wooden village called Scar House, 
the home of 1250 men. It was a cheerful 
place, for they were mostly cheerful 
Irishmen who lived in its hostels and 
spent their wages in its shops, and 
mingled their quick and lively brogue 
.with the slower Doric of the Dales. 

But now all is over, and Scar - House 
has been put to the hammer—all the 
huts, stock, scrap metal, and tools, all 
the equipment of shop, quarry, smithy, 
and yard. No one likes to leave a 
home, and the two saddest men. were 
Bob Lloyd and Joe Storey, in whose 
charge had been the saddle-tank steam- 
engine. They were loth to part with 
her, and refused to let her go till they* 
had polished her to gleaming perfection. 

HAVE YOU ANY 
WOOL? 

New Zealand Says Yes 

New Zealand’s sheepfarmers would 
certainly answer, -' Yes, sir, yes, sir,” 
to the nursery rhyme question, “ Have 
you any wool ? ” 

There are about 30,000,000 sheep 
grazing on the pastures of New Zealand, 
and in the wool season just closed her 
sheep farmers, sold 663,000 bales and 
received nearly ^15,000,000. 

A year ago the New Zealand farmers 
sold 737)000 bales of wool but received 
only ^9,840,000, so that they have this 
year been paid ^5,000,000 more for 
74,000 fewer bales, 

The Gourmet and His 


Little Frog 



I ittle Walter was a circhs clown who 
used to set all Portugal in a roar. 

Well over thirty years ago a little man 
with a-big check suit, amba big red nose, 
stepped into the sawdust ring at Lisbon, 
and the children, as soon as they saw 
him, began to laugh. When he began to 
talk in broken Portuguese they laughed 
all the more. This funny little man, 
so comic every way he turned, was a 
visitor from Belgium. Who could help 
laughing at him ? 

They laughed at him in Lisbon, they 
smiled at him in staid old Coimbra, 
they rocked with merriment at Oporto, 
and made parties to sec him in the 
summer season at Estoril. They split 
their sides with laughing at him when the 
circus pitched its big umbrella in the 
country villages. 

Then came a lull in the merriment, 
for the war was on, and Walter, whoso 
other name was Alexandre, went back 
to Belgium to fight for his country. 
Many 1 Portuguese soldiers went at the 
same time and some never came back. 
We have seen the names of a few, with 
flowers set beside them, on the wall of 
a guardhouse by the River Minho, 

Walter did come back. But it was 
not the same with him.- It .may be that 
what lie remembered of the war had 
quenched his easy gaiety. Still, he had 
remembered the tricks of his trade and 
knew how to manage the check suit and 
the red nose and the broken patter 


with the beautiful circus lady on the 
prancing horse so as to raise a laugh. 

■But the laugh was not so loud as it 
used to be when Walter was young 
and the people were gayer, and the 
children had not grown up and got mixed 
up with war and politics. For the 
children of those children did not think 
him as funny. So poor Walter went 
down in the world, and so did the Circus, 
which had now to compete with the 
Kincma; 

For some years he struggled on, 
finding no place in the big Circus at 
Lisbon, and having to go out instead 
with the small ones touring the pro¬ 
vinces. ' In one of them Walter at last 
gave up. He had lost his money, his 
health was broken, it was as much as 
he could do to raise a laugh at all. Wc 
suspect there was hardly one real laugh 
left in him. .. - 

One day the sawdust ring saw him 
for the last time. Later in another tent 
Walter lay with his poor wife beside 
him and liis children pitifully wondering 
what was the matter with Father. At 
.the door or just beside it, peeping in, 
were acrobats and circus riders and the 
lion tamer, all come to take a last look 
at their little old friend. 

So lie passed away from life and 
laughter, but we think he could not have 
been all unhappy, for he was not alone 
in the world, and he had left a million 
laughs behind him. 


imbledon’s Great Days 


The French are generally considered 
to be the great frog-eating nation of the 
world, but frogs arc also highly esteemed 
in the United States, where they arc 
on the menu of almost every restaurant. 

An interesting sidelight on the popu¬ 
larity of a frog dinner in the United 
States is the fact that many firms are 
publishing advertisements in newspapers 
and magazines offering to supply the 
reader with a. couple of frogs which will 
quickly multiply into a swarm sufficient 
for months of delight for the gourmet. 
However, the Government is showing 
its disapproval of these advertisements 
by pointing out the impossibility of such 
a phenomenon. If the claims of the 
advertisements were correct as to. the 
rate" of multiplication, it is stated that 
the world in ten years would bo covered 
with a layer of frogs five feet deep. 

The Old Brigade 

To the shrill salute on the boatswain’s 
pipe which is usually given to officers 
only when they leave a warship, a horse 
marched through the gates of the Royal 
Naval Barracks at Devonport for the 
last time the other day. 

He had been placed on .the retired 
list after 20 years’ service, and his desti¬ 
nation was a private paddock at Daw- 
lisli. In his honour 500 sailors lined the 
road from the stable to the gate, a band 
marched in front playing Boys of the Old 
Brigade, and the guard presented arms,' 
Another old warhorse lias been a wel¬ 
come visitor.to London recently, Lord; 
Digby’s charger, Kitty XXI. With her 
daughter Kitty winks, and her daughter’s 
foals Orthia and Brisk, she has been 
collecting funds for the Royal Veterinary 
College from visitors to the Horse Show at 
Olympia. Kitty will be 30 next birthday. 


YV /imbledon’s second week has begun 
V amid mounting excitement; the 
likely losers have been weeded out, and 
many of the seeded ones remain to fight 
out the championship between the 25 
nations who entered. The one striking 
exception was that of Roderick Menzcl, 
the courageous gladiator from Czecho¬ 
slovakia who was one of the favoured 
of the selectors, and who was put out 
by Jack Crawford of Australia. 

It was a very popular victory, for 
Crawford has been Wimbledon champion 
and in his best year had no superior. In 
the match with Menzcl he showed some¬ 
thing of the easy mastery of old, if not 
the same penetrating vigour. 

The game between the two was staged 
in the typical Wimbledon scene, a blue 
sky overhead, the turf of the Centre 
Court as green as it could be, and the 
crowd surrounding almost as intent as 
on the day of the Finals, and denser 
than ever we have seen it on a first day 
since the new Wimbledon was opened. 
If anyone had a doubt whether interest 
in the game had waned now that former 
giants like Lacoste, Cochet, Tildcn, and 
Perry have vanished from the scene of 


their triumphs, the attendance at that 
meeting must have silenced them. 

Their places have been taken by 
Donald Budge of the United States, 
Gottfried von Cramm of Germany, and 
our own Bunny Austin (hardly known 
by any other, less affectionate name). 
They are nobly supported by the ladies. 
Miss Jacobs, and Miss Marble, USA; 
our own Miss Round, Fru Sperling now 
of Denmark, Mme Mathieu, who gained 
her first championship of France after 
she was married, and Scnorita Lizana, 
who comes from Chile but is soon to 
become British by marrying a Scotsman, 

The problem of who will win is still to 
seek. We should like to sec Austin in the 
Final : but the general view is that 
either Budge or von Cramm will be there 
on the last day. Anyone who can beat 
cither might wear the victor’s laurel. 
Among the ladies Scnorita Lizana re¬ 
mains the favourite, which is a great 
triumph, even in anticipation, for one so 
young. Two years ago when she came 
to England, and could speak only frag¬ 
mentary English, she gave utterance to 
the brave motto that she was never 
beaten before she played. 


Turner's Pocketful of Pictures 


I t is sad news that Farnley Hall in 
Yorkshire is to be closed now that 
Major Fawkes is dead, 

611c of the noblest houses in Wharfe- 
dale, it stands in a park of 200 acres, 
with the splendour of the Pcnnines 
within sight of the Windows. 

To this house, much of which is 
Tudor, enriched with magnificent carv¬ 
ing in wood and stone, came our 
immortal Turner. Riding to this York¬ 
shire house was like going home to him. 
He knew he would be welcome, lie 
knew he might stay as long as he 
wished. lie knew Walter Fawkes would 
be glad to sec him, . ' ■ 

There is. a charming story of how the 
artist arrived unexpectedly one day and 
began pulling something out of his coat 
tails. It was. a bundle of papers tied 
with frayed tape. There were 50 sheets, 
and Waiter Fawkes bought them all, 
for they were the artist’s own sketches. 


Little News Reel 

Russia is issuing a series of stamps in 
honour of the North Pole flight. 

In Czccho-Slovakia a triangular stamp 
is now being used to ensure that the 
postman will deliver particular letters 
only into the hands of the person to 
whom it is addressed. 

A further pound note for bringing 
back old war horses from France*and 
Belgium' makes the C N total noVv 
£14 19s 6d. 

The use of dogs for drawing any kind 
of vehicle or carrying any kind of burden 
is now definitely forbidden in Vienna. 

It is possible that several Black 
Country works may have to be closed 
owing to a shortage of iron and steel, 

A hailstorm in Venice has just killed 
many pigeons round St Mark's and 
flooded the cathedral. 

A plaque in memory of London’s first 
newspaper, the Daily Courant, is to be 
fixed in Ludgato Hill, the birthplace-of 
the paper. 

The Milk Marketing Board of Scotland 
has just received, its first mobile milk 
bar, fitted with non-returnable tumblers 
and dishes for milk and ices. 

A motorist at Poulton, near Blackpool, 
put away his car the other night and 
went to bed. At five in the morning 
I10 was awakened by loud trumpetings 
from his garage, arid, rushing down, he 
found the car on fire, the horn going 
lustily. A short circuit had set the 
fire and the horn going at the same time. 

We are told that there is a pigeon in 
the Wilpshire district of Blackburn 
which has a passion for riding on the 
roofs of motor-cars, not for joy-riding, 
for unhappily there is tragedy behind it. 
Some time ago his mate was killed by a 
car, and ever since he has ridden round 
the market seeking her. 

A silver coin, minted in Roman Gaul 
27 years before Caesar landed in Britain, 
has been given to Buxton Museum. It 
was dug up in a garden at Bolsover, and 
is the oldest Roman coin found in 
Derbyshire. The coin bore the name of 
Caius Valerius Flaccus, and has a head 
of the Goddess of Victory. 


France 


After having been Premier of France 
for over a year M.’Blum has resigned 
because the Senate refused to grant hi in 
special powers over finance. The Popular 
Front with its majority in the Chamber 
still supports his policy, and M. Chau- 
temps, a Senator, has become the head of 
another Popular Front Government. 


Spain 


Both were excited. There and then 
Turner went off to the village for a 
few pennyworths of sugar-bag paper, and 
all that evening Squire Fawkes and 
Joseph Mallord Turner were cutting up 
pictures and sticking them on the paper. 

The sketches are still preserved in 
this stately home of England, un¬ 
happily to be silent for a time ; and 
with them arc scores of finished Turner 
pictures. 1 Of these 23 arc now to be 
sold, but tliere arc so many still at 
Farnley Hall that the collection is 
believed to be the finest outside London. 

Beyond all ordinary price arc these 
unframed studies by the master whose 
work can never die ; and it is hoped 
. that if,some of Farnley’s treasures must 
leave the shelter of the house where 
Turner spent so many happy days they 
may at least find a home in a Yorkshire 
art gallery not too far from the dale he 
loved so well, 


The Spanish Government declares 
that although Bilbao was evacuated 
after 80 days and nights of untiring 
heroism, in which the Basques fought 
with titanic ardour against foreign 
troops, the people have not been con¬ 
quered and are more resolved than ever 
to push the fight towards victory, 

THINGS SEEN 

Two swans and five little ones walking 
across a cricket pitch in the middle of a 
game at Chiswick. 

A postman delivering village letters in 
Yorkshire at six in the morning. 

A roadman in Yorkshire giving First 
Aid from his own First Aid set. 

A woman pushing a perambulator with 
two dogs in it, 

A surgical operation in Ecclcs hos¬ 
pital by electric torch light. 

THINGS SAID 

Yes, I must go to school, mother ; 
there’s such a lot of milk to drink. 

A little Yorkshire schoolboy 

You have very many faults, but I’ll 
pass you. An Official Car Tester in Kent 
. Blackshirts, remember, in our love 
for the Ducc, the necessity of hating all 
our enemies. Italian Fascist Militia Chief 
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Life on a Windjammer • Happy Schooldays • Signpost in Kent 



Hopes and Sails—The crew of tho Pommorn working at the winches when swinging the great Finnish barque round to the wind 


A Waiting Game—A picturesque study of 
anglers at Hampstead Heath, London 



Young Apiarists—A lesson in bee-keeping at tho Wood Lane L C C open-air school A Popular Lesson—Tiny tots of tho Pentre Infants School in Glamorganshire learning hygiene 
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The Curfew and 
the Colour Bar 

Parliament and the Native 
in South Africa 
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The Remarkable Spectacle of SEE England Now 
the World's Richest Country s 0 ™k^ BE 

The Steady Destruction of 

What President Roosevelt Is Trying To Do Our Countryside 


THE UNION A SOVEREIGN STATE 

An interesting Parliamentary debate 
on native development in the Empire 
has been marked by strong disapproval 
of South African policy. 

Lord Noel-Buxton raised the matter 
of the curfew system under which a 
native must not leave his house after 
nine at night or before five in the morn¬ 
ing. The climax of absurd repression is 
reached, it was said, when the native 
has to carry about with him passes and 
certificates of service. 

The speaker told how an unfortunate 
native, whose wife was ill, rail for the 
doctor and forgot that the time was after 
curfew, only to be arrested by the police, 
so that when finally he got home again 
liis wife was dead. 

The Doctrine of Trusteeship 

Lord Nocl-Buxton said that native 
resentment was spreading, and pointed 
out that in America the lack of a legal 
colour bar allowed a certain degree of 
Negro progress. Lord Lloyd pointed 
out that nowhere else in the Empire was 
the native under such disabilities as in 
South Africa. The Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury joined in the protest, saying that 
South African policy hardly accorded 
with the doctrine of trusteeship. 

The South African Government has 
replied through the Minister for Native 
Affairs, Mr P. G. W. Groblcr, who asserts 
that the Union does more for the native 
than any other British possession in 
Africa in respect of education and general 
uplifting. The Minister added, signi¬ 
ficantly, that “ the Union of South 
Africa is the only white sovereign inde¬ 
pendent. State in Africa/' 

Ten-Shilling Ticket 
To a Hundred Places 

The holiday-maker should take note 
of the railway holiday tickets. 

Great Britain has been divided into 
over 100 selected holiday areas within 
which residents, holiday-makers, and 
other travellers may obtain Weekly 
Season Tickets for seven days of un¬ 
limited travel at an average cost of 10s 
third class and 15s first. 

These tickets are now available, and 
the zones in which they apply cover the 
whole of the coastal areas, the Isle of • 
Wight, and many beautiful inland 
districts, such as the Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire Dales, Lake District, Snow¬ 
donia, the Yale of Evesham, Exmoor, 
and Dartmoor. In some instances the 
rail travel covers distances from 200 
to 250 miles. So in a week over 
1000 miles of travel are to be had for 
as little as 10s. 

The areas selected cover extensive 
territory. In some '■ cases more than 
ten separate seaside resorts besides 
many inland towns of interest are 
covered by these tickets. ' 

Charlotte Bronte's Slippers 

The vicar of Hathcrsago in Derby¬ 
shire (Rev J. II. Brooksbank) has come 
upon valuable relics of Charlotte Bronte. 
He found them in Scarborough, and has 
now given them a home in his vicarage, 
the house in which Charlotte was 
staying when the idea of writing Jane 
Eyre came to her. The relics arc a 
shawl, a writing desk inlaid with pearl, 
and two pairs of slippers, one pair worn 
by Anne Bronte only a few days before 
she died at Scarborough. . In the other 
pair Charlotte's name was, found written 
on a scrap of paper. 


HPiie American scene is wonderful, 
both as a gift of nature and as a 
work of man. Three million square 
miles of glorious territory, facing the two 
great oceans, and 130 million men, 
women, and children. 

President Roosevelt lias reminded 
America that too many of her people 
live in poverty, and calls for the estab¬ 
lishment of social security. To know 
that one in three lives in want in a land 
of limitless natural resources is a 
bitter reproach. : 

A Committee of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture has reported that fewer than 
half the farmers of the United States 
own the land they cultivate, although 
the American area is so great that there 
are only ten families to the square mile. 
It Matters—To The World 

These arc not merely American prob¬ 
lems, for America is so important a 
factor in the world that what she does 
and how she develops matters to all of 
us. Wo realise this when wo recall that 
the great world economic crisis (from 
which the nations have not yet fully 
recovered) began in America in 1929 
witli a terrible financial panic in which 
prices collapsed and hundreds of millions 
of people were brought to misery and 
even starvation. 

Therefore, the attempts of President 
Roosevelt to establish social order and, 
security in America concern us all. 

We know how his efforts have been 
checked by the 150-year-old American 
Constitution, which erected the Supreme 
Court of the judicial system above 
Parliament and gives its judges power 
to destroy legislation which in their 
opinion is not allowed by the Constitu¬ 
tion. Thus the New Deal was largely 
destroyed. 

Upon this the President, after his 
second return to power last year, pro¬ 
posed not to alter the Constitution, but 
to add younger and more liberal-minded 
judges to the Supreme Court to counter 
the opinions of the “ old men ” who had 
destroyed progressive legislation. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has, 
by ten votes to eight, opposed this plan, 
declaring that it “ violates every sacred 

A Donkey in 

M any people will think it is no news 
to read of a donkey in a City Hall, 
but this is a rare donkey. 

Jenny is a real donkey. She was led 
into the Hull City Hall the other day, 
going unwillingly, sniffing the * marble 
steps, looking round with suspicion, 
catching every sound in her long, 
nervous cars. 

Put up for auction for the Hospital 
Fund, she fetched £158 on the first day. 
It was a high figure, and perhaps the 
idea that she wAs admired turned 
Jenny’s head. Whatever it was, she 
refused to leave the ball. 

It .is doubtful if there has ever been 
more laughter in Hull than there was 
while efforts were made to entice Jenny 
out of the City Hall. Attempts were 
made to drag her down the steps; 
then a dozen willing people tried to 
push her out. Someone thought he 
■would ride her out, but Jenny lay down. 
Shouting only made her more nervous. 
Patting her and talking softly to her 
were tricks she saw through at once. 
Bananas were held before her nose, but 
she sniffed, and stood firm. Even a 
bunch of carrots produced by one of 


tradition of American democracy/’ 
This is a serious defeat for the 
President, and it remains to be seen 
how he will deal with it. 

It is remarkable that the threat to 
add .younger members to the Supreme 
Court has caused that body to mend its 
ways. Thus in March this year the Court 
changed its view about the legality of a 
Minimum Wage for women and held it 
to be valid. 

This incident throws a flood of light 
upon Roosevelt's difficulties. ’ In 
no other country in the world docs a 
Government lack full power to fix a 
minimum wage. 

Grave labour disputes disturb American 
industries, some of them affecting vital 
trades, such as steel and coal. t The 
weapons of war are freely employed 
between strikers, blacklegs, police, and 
even State troops. Guns, machine-guns,, 
armoured cars, tear gas, and aeroplanes 
have been used, and there have been 
many killed or wounded. 

Here again the' American Constitu¬ 
tion makes remedy difficult, for the 
various States have their separate 
police forces, and troops and constitu¬ 
tional powers. The Federal Government 
is in a secondary position in such matters. 
So, in the labour fighting in the State of 
Michigan, it was the Governor and his 
police who negotiated for peace with 
the local leaders. 

Unless we understand this, we fail 
to comprehend the serious difficulties 
of the Federal Government. 

Plenty Of Wealth 

The latest official estimate puts the 
National Income of the United States 
(the total annual incomes of all its 
people) at the gigantic figure of nearly 
£13,000,000,000. This means an average 
annual income per head of the popula¬ 
tion of about £100 a year, £400 for a 
family of four. 

An average ! But what vast differences 
of riches and poverty go to make this 
average, Aiid how justified is Mr Roose¬ 
velt in declaring that, in such a land 
the abject insecurity of millions is a 
bitter reproach which must be wiped 
out in the name of our common humanity. 

the City Hall 

the attendants failed to persuade her to 
face the marble steps. Blindfolding her 
was no use, and as soon as a crowd of 
willing helpers tried to carry her out 
she dug her heels more firmly into the 
floor. All things end, of course, in this 
world, and Jenny is now outside the hall 
again, but for a time the spectators of 
this incident declared that whoever 
became Jenny's owner would have to 
buy the City Hall for use as a stable. 

Busy Bees in a Busy Street 

In a busy street of Wellington, New 
Zealand, a colony of bees found an 
unusual place for a home. 

There was a hollow steel polo used for 
supporting the overhead electric tram¬ 
way wires, and a small hole in the steel. 
Into this hole went the bees, and there 
they made their home and stored up 
their honey. 

Unfortunately for these enterprising 
bees the Wellington Corporation thinks 
that its busy streets are not places for 
hives, and was compelled to request the 
officers of the Department of Agriculture 
to smoke the bees out. 


HOME TRUTHS FOR M Ps 

The House of Commons listened to a fine 
speech the other day by a member who opens 
his eyes as he goes. about the countryside 
and sees the murder that is taking place on 
every hand. 

He is Mr II. G. Strauss, member for Norwich, 
and what he says is so true that we pass it on 
to our readers. * 

The virtues of both town and country 
arc being destroyed, and in their place 
is being established a universal, hideous, 
formless suburbia without the charm of 
city or country, or any charm at all. 

English beauty is threatened mainly 
by two things—buildings where no 
buildings should be, and unworthy 
buildings. The greatest curse of the 
country is the almost unbelievable wor¬ 
ship. of “ yc olde " things. The other 
day I saw ye olde wireless shoppe . This 
piece of lunacy is characteristic of most 
buildings that are being put up. Crco- 
soted logs, gables, and all the bogus 
additions that make houses tawdry, 
foolish, vulgar, and ill-designed do not 
make houses cheaper or easier to build. 
They only make England a poorer 
place by desecrating the places where 
they arc put. 

The Raging Pestilence 

People sometimes speak as if what is 
wrong in building is uniformity. But 
no speculative builders are worse than 
those who offer 20 different designs. In 
no period of great architecture have 
people been afraid of uniformity. No 
one complains of the uniformity of the 
terraces at Bath, or of Nash’s London, 
or of the Bloomsbury squares. What 
is wrong with architecture is not uni¬ 
formity, but bad, unworthy, and ill- 
designed building. 

Worst of all is the method by which 
the twin horrors of buildings where they 
should not be and unworthy buildings' 
arc combined in ribbon building, by 
which the beauty of England is being 
destroyed as by a raging pestilence. It is 
not a blot on the landscape, it abolishes 
the landscape itself. Both sides of new 
roads are so quickly covered with 
buildings of the jerrybethan style that in 
a short time there is a demand for a 
by-pass to by-pass! the by-pass. 

Stop It 

The process has only been partially 
checked. The right thing to do with rib¬ 
bon building is to stop it, not to put the 
ribbon a little farther from the road. The 
■Town and Country Planning Act is not 
acting fast enough to save the beauty of 
England. In 1 the three-fifths of England 
which has already been planned enough 
land has been scheduled for housing to 
accommodate some seven times the exist¬ 
ing population, yet it is known that the 
population is shortly to decline. An 
enormous area is being planned for 
housing, development which need not be 
so planned. England is being destroyed 
before our eyes, and it is the duty of the 
Ministry to stop it. 

If wc used our brains we should build 
cities,as worthy of the twentieth century 
as Bath was of the eighteenth. It is not 
what is being destroyed that matters, 
but what is being put up. By destroying 
the beauty of England wc are not only 
making money, but losing it. This coun¬ 
try is already losing thousands of poten¬ 
tial visitors from other countries by the 
destruction of its architectural glories and 
its rural beauty. I suggest that in adver¬ 
tising the beauty of England abroad 
this slogan should be used : 

Visit England notv . No other country 
is destroying its beauty so quickly . A 
visit postponed may be too late . 
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Wonderful News For 
a Man Without Arms 

.Students of Glasgow University have 
been shown a remarkable film demon* 
titrating a surgical invention which 
enables a man without arms to use 
artificial limbs in an astonishing way. 
The artificial hand, invented by Pro¬ 
fessor Ferdinand Sauerbruch, Director 
of the University Surgical Clinic in 
Berlin, enables an armless man to write 
letters, use tools, lift a bucket of water, 
and button his own waistcoat. 

There is no doubt the invention will be 
a blessing to many disabled people ; and 
it is said that an adaptation of this arti¬ 
ficial limb can be fitted in place of legs/' 

The Boy and the Lamb 

Trevor Ilenry Morgan and his friend 
Meredith Jones, of Llanuwchllyn in 
Merioneth, have done a brave thing. 
Though Trevor is only n he plunged into 
a flooded river to save a lamb which was 
being carried away by the strong current. . 
He reached the lamb, but was unable to 
drag it to x the bank, so his friend swam 
to his help, and together the two boys 
made a fine rescue. 

Half the World in 
20 Days 

it is a long way from the days of 
Captain Cook, the great navigator of the 
Pacific Ocean, who charted its shores 170 
years ago, to the days of the flying-boats 
now opening up Pacific mail services. 

How distances have been cut down by 
the air mails is shown by an example we 
have just come upon. A letter posted 
in San Francisco on April 21 was taken 
across thousands of miles of ocean to 
Hong-Kong in the first flight of the 
China Clipper from San Francisco to 
Hong-Kong. Then it was taken south by 
air to Sydney, and on by ship to New 
Zealand, arriving at Auckland on May 10. 

The letter had taken only 20 days to 
travel halfway round the world and more 
than halfway round the Pacific Ocean, 

BANANAS AT DARLINGTON 

A banana tree which has been care¬ 
fully looked after by the parks superin¬ 
tendent of Darlington is. now to be seen 
by the public. It has a bunch of bananas, 
and it is hoped they will ripen sufficiently 
to be gathered and eaten. The tree is 
about live feet high. 

The Weed in the Pond 

The water coming to the Yorkshire 
town of Bingley has in recent weeks had 
a curious taste, due to huge masses of 
weed growing in the Coppice Pond. Tons 
of the weed havp been dragged up, but 
it grows more quickly than it can be 
destroyed, and the authorities have been 
compelled to cut off the supply from this 
source till the end of July, taking their 
water from a Bradford reservoir. It is 
said that the only way to keep down this 
weed is to put swans on the pond. 


White Wings at Wimbledon 




The Great Ice Jam 

Ovving to au icc jam in the Mackenzie 
Fiver the little Arctic settlement of 
Aklavik in Canada is in danger of being 
marooned. Small boats have been 
moored at the doors of Roman Catholic 
and Anglican hospitals and other centres 
in readiness for the moment when the 
people may be - compelled to abandon 
the town. 

The Lizard on the Stamp 

The Tuatcra lizard has gone on to the 
New Zealand cightpcnny stamp. 

This high distinction has been be¬ 
stowed on it because the Tuatcra is a 
lizard of high descent, found only in 
New Zealand, and the only living repre¬ 
sentative of a species 01 reptiles long 
vanished from the earth. It is about 18 
inches long, rather likfi an iguana, and is 
remarkable for a rudimentary third eye. 

It has been called a living fossil, 
because the only reptiles like it arc 
* fossils, In living memory it was plentiful 
< in New Zealand, but the white man’s 
dogs and cats, pigs and ferrets, have 
driven it to a few islets. New Zealand 
does well to preserve this survivor from 
the Age of Reptiles, if only on a stamp. 

The Black Tin box 

Four Glasgow boys who were playing 
in tlic court of a condemned tenement 
came upon a black tin box. They opened 
it and found a bundle of papers inside. 
After they had scattered many of the 
pieces someone discovered that what the 
boys had thought to be rubbish were 
British and foreign banknotes. The 
British notes alone were worth over £ 300. 

WHERE THE SWAMP 
. Used To Be 

Singapore is proud of its new airport, 
which has cost about a million pounds. 
Taking the place of a pestilential swamp 
once covered only at high tide, it is 
about two miles from the heart of the 
city, and has a post office, a restaurant, 
and facilities-for the landing of planes 
and ilying-boats. The port k} said to be 
one of tile most up-to-date in the world. 


rocks That break 
and Flow 

Professor P. W. Bridgman, the fore¬ 
most experimenter with high pressures, 
has lately reached some new records. 

With his hydraulic machines, marvels 
of ingenuity, he has attained a pressure 
of nearly three tons to the square inch. 

At these pressures, which are like 
those deep in the earth’s crust, many 
rocks flow like thick glue, but some will 
break rather than bend, and some which 
arc powdered become like glass. 

Electricity From the Sea 

Again it is reported that a system of 
utilising the waves of the sea to create 
electricity lias been discovered. 

The inventor is said to be an Italian, 
Captain Finocchi, whose experiments 
began in 1902. Marconi is said to have 
recognised the invention. 

The Italian National Research Com¬ 
mittee has taken up the matter, and a 
plant is to be , set up in Somaliland to 
test the motor on .a considerable scale. 

The Home-Made 
Telescope 

Though Duncan Goulding is only 17 
lie is a member of the British Astro¬ 
nomical Association, and deserves the 
honour. After three years of hard work 
he has built himself an eight-foot tele¬ 
scope, chiefly of old tins and parts of 
cars. His instrument is mounted on a 
massive block of concrete, and with its 
aid this young watcher of the skies is 
able to sec details of the moon’s surface. 

Not in Vain 

Warwick Benson Guy has passed away, 
dying heroically, giving his life for 
others. 

Only 23, he was on holiday at Tintagcl 
when he saw two girls in danger on the 
rocks. The tide was coming in and he 
tried to warn them, but before he could 
reach them he was swept off his feet and 
carried out to sea, though the . girls 
were hauled up the cliffs to safety. So 
passes another gallant spirit, one with 
all the heroes who have gone before. 


Something New To Help the Airman 


In the observatory at St Albans High School 

FIRE 

Figures issued by the Canadian De¬ 
partment of Mines and Resources 
show that over 3,000,000 acres of 
forests were de.stroyed by fire in 1936— 
an area as big as Somerset, Lancashire, 
and Gloucestershire. 


A new help to the airman in finding his 
height above the ground is promised. 
At present his height recorders arc on 
the principle of the, barometer and show 
only how high the machine is above 
sea-level. But this is of small use to him 
in fog or in mountainous country. 

The new device, invented by Lieuten¬ 
ant L. P. Delsasso of the U S National 
Research Department, adopts the same 
idea as the sound recorders of ships at sea, 
which send sound waves to the sea-bed 
and measure its distance by the time 
taken by the sound waves to rebound. 
At present the device to measure how 


The Great Oil Engine 
and its 450-Ton Train 

France is said to have completed the 
building of the most powerful oil loco¬ 
motive in the world. 

With 4400 h-p, this Diesel engine is 
designed to speed up the service between 
Paris and the Riviera, hauling a 450-ton 
train from. Paris to Mentone, 695 miles, 
in less than n hours. It is expected 
that the new locomotive will maintain 
an average speed of 66 miles, which will 
mean travelling at 81 miles an hour over 
long distances ; and the engineers claim 
that there will be no need to stop for 
refuelling or for lubrication. 

A dog For Scott’s Ship 

The Discovery, Captain Scott's famous 
ship, now the property of the Boy Scouts, 
has been presented with an Eskimo dog, 
a husky puppy born at Whipsnade, and 
as soon as it is old enough to begin life 
on its own it will take up residence on 
board. The dog is to be named after 
one of Captain Scott’s dogs. 

A tidal Wave 

Fishermen gathering prawns at Kings* 
down, near Deal, had a thrilling experi¬ 
ence the other day when the sea roared 
up the shore in an extraordinary way. 

About 20 of them were at work 
among the rocks one night when the tide 
was out. Several yards of rock and sand 
separated them from the sea, and the 
men were busy with their pots when 
they were startled by a sudden hissing 
noise. They looked up to see the water 
rushing over the rocks, while a wind 
shrieked round them with hurricane 
force. In a few seconds they were waist 
deep in water, struggling to keep their 
feet and to cling to the rocks ; but almost 
before they knew what had happened 
the sea retreated as quickly as it had 
advanced, and all was quiet again. 

The Holiday School 

What is believed to be a new idea is 
being tried by the Ashton-upder-Lync 
Education Committee this year. 

It is a holiday in term time, 50 children 
of poor parents going to school at the 
seaside for a fortnight. The children will 
go to Fleetwood, where they will set up 
their easels and blackboards, under a 
tent, doing sums and writing composi¬ 
tion near the sea. They will be attending 
school, but they will also be on holiday, 
and it is hoped they will benefit from 
the change of scene and air. 

White With Grass 

Wide areas of Rombalds Moor between 
Leeds and Illcley are white with an 
exceptionally fine show of cotton grass. 
The patches look like banks of snow¬ 
drops, and a gamekeeper who has spent 
many years on the moor declares that it 
is very many years since he. has seen 
so much cotton grass. 


long the sound waves take to return to 
the pilot’s cockpit is hampered by the 
terrific sounds arising from the plane’s 
engines, and will not register differences 
much above 700 feet. But this may be 
improved upon by using special sounds 
1 of high intensity for the echo. Further¬ 
more, the apparatus, weighing 40 lbs, is 
too heavy; but that also maybe remedied. 

No earphones are required. A simple 
moving point on a dial in front of the 
airman tells him his height at lower 
levels, and registers accurately to 50 or 
100 feet in fog.’ It may also signal the 
nearness of a neighbouring hill. 



His first holiday by the sea 


The Errand Boy Prize 

During Leeds Safety Week errand 
boys will be watched for : general road 
behaviour and observance of traffic 
rules as . they ride about the town., and 
prizes will be awarded to boys receiving . 
most marks for sensible cycling. 
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Mown Down in the Streets 

Doad deaths leaped from 462 
in April to 584 in May, and 
when allowance is made for 
holidays and the Coronation the 
increase remains terribly serious. 

We think it a misfortune that 
the weekly return has been 
stopped ; it served to quicken 
the public conscience. We ob¬ 
serve that the newspapers have 
now settled clown to the accept¬ 
ance of from 15 to 20 road deaths 
a day as a matter of course. In 
fad it is a crime . 

We . are glad to note that one 
of our metropolitan magistrates 
is not content with the position. 
In remanding a motorist charged 
with driving under the influence 
of drink Mr Dummett said : 

The gravity of the zvhole thing is 
that you were drunk in charge of a 
car for the second time at a time 
when people are being mown down 
in the streets—not in platoons, 
not even in companies , but in 
battalions a week. That is not 
rhetoric : it is plain fact. People 
are being destroyed , or even worse — 
maimed, perhaps, for life , A very 
large part of it is due to drunken or 
semi-drunken drivers . 

Many children perished on oury 
roads in May. The Board of 
Education has asked each educa¬ 
tion committee to state whether 
a Safety Committee has been set 
up in the authority's area, and, if 
not, whether the formation of such 
a committee is being considered. 
The Ministry warns the local 
authorities to build no more 
schools on main traffic routes, 
and points out how important it 
is to open playgrounds before 
. schooltime to prevent children 
from playing in the streets. 

Fear Kills Trade 

Co recent and so grievous was 
the great trade set-back ' 
which began in 1929 that business 
men arc still full of fears. The : 
grave strikes iri America, the 
financial difficulties of France, 
serve to increase apprehension. 

Yet our own production and 
trade are excellent in the circum¬ 
stances. Output increases, em¬ 
ployment improves, and foreign 
affairs, although uneasy enough, 
do not wear so menacing an 
aspect as in 1935-. 

It is true, however, that our 
oversea trade is still below the 
level of 1928 ; and so it is in all 
'lands. International trade is 
hampered b}^ fear. Each nation 
seeks self-sufficiency as part of 
its policy of defence, for fear it 
should lack food or other 
essentials in war. Thus a new 
era of peace and goodwill would 
not merely reduce armaments,. 
it would also set free the nations 
to trade with confidence. 



ill 
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John Carpenter House, London 

above the 'hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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The Peace Man 

’"pirn monument in memory of Aristide 
Briand, which has been unveiled 
in Paris outside the Foreign Office, is a 
statue of a mother kneeling with her 
child under the outstretched shield of 
the figure of Peace. Behind is a relief 
of Briand addressing an attentive 
assembly. 

The French Prime Minister, saying 
that M. Briand knew clearly what he 
wanted, declared that he brought to 
his aims a tenacity which allowed 
nothing to turn him from his goal. 
Peace for him was the great reality to 
which he gave his faith, and the faith 
of Briand was still the faith of France. 
© 

B B C at School 

W E congratulate the B B C on its 
increasing success in the schools.. 
There arc now 6500 schools on the 
BBC register, as compared with 
4500 last year. It is recognised that 
wireless can supplement school work 
and lend fresh interest to school life. 

© 

The Prisoner’s Wages 

W E arc to pay a very small wage 
to our prisoners; and wc are 
reminded that in at least one country 
abroad a wage of some importance- is 
paid in prison. 

The men arc trained in work and 
paid a little for what they do, so that 
when their sentences expire they have 
something to help their return to 
liberty. 

Imprisonment, as it seems to many 
people, should be a deprivation of full 
liberty and no. more. Should not our 
prisoners work or be trained in work 
as a matter of course, and helped-to 
prepare themselves for their return to 
decent life when liberty comes to 
them again ? 

© 

Railways Waking Up 

Jt lias always been one of the draw¬ 
backs of our railways that in so 
many cases goods could not be 
delivered to the door, and that delivery 
was so slow even when possible. 

To bring farms and villages within 
easy reach of rail the railway com¬ 
panies have now developed a wide¬ 
spread system of motor-lorry services 
working from 2680 railway stations. 

As soon as goods arrive at country 
stations the railways are able to advise 
traders and farmers that they can 
deliver at a quoted charge, or standing 
orders may be given to a railway 
station for all goods to be delivered on 
arrival, thus ensuring speedy delivery. 

’ © . ■ \ 

Well Done, Cambridge 
r JTiE Cambridge Union Society has 
. , elected the Emperor of Ethiopia 
as an Honorary Member of the society. 

' The Emperor dined with the officers 
and committee and spent the night as 
tlie guest of Sir J. J. Thomson, O M, 
Master of Trinity, ^ 



Big Taxes in America 
JsJot many years ago the United 
States was a low-taxed nation. 
The Great War and its many sequels 
have altered all that. The Roosevelt 
social programme has cost much, and 
the welhto-do are called on to pay 
heavy income tax and death duties. 
We notice that in the case of a 
millionaire who died the other day 
leaving £16,000,000 the State is taking 
£12,000,000. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Yeomen as dentists, arc more 
sympathetic. But men have 
the greater pull. 

R 

'J'radEsmen are often ruined by bad 
debts. Has anyone ever heard of a 
good one ? 

0 

A,n old diver has become a successful 
shopkeeper. The kind that won't 
be kept under. 

0 

Jt pays to run your business on straight 
lines. But you can’t if you arc a 
tramway proprietor. 

0 

Airmen arc jolly fellows. Up to any 
lark. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If we can dine 
out indoors 



5ome people like to go a long way for 
their holidays. Think it is better far, 
□ 

Many carts in Belgium are drawn by 
dogs. But men paint them. 

□ 

Lighthouses make pleasant summer 
. residences. Better than dark ones. 
□ 

A ship's captain says he always calls 
in at certain ports. And calls out ? 
0 

American wants to carry on excava¬ 
tions in some of the Wiltshire fields. 
He can take his pick. 

, - 0 . 

Lhe Romans played a game 
something like golf. That 
must be the one most of us play. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

unknown citizen has given Lord 
Baldwin £250,000 to use for the 
Empire. 

Quildford has collected over 80,000 
shillings for its cathedral’s million 
.shilling fund. 

ll slums in Copenhagen are to be 
pulled down. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The oftener you do right the easier it 
is to do it. 



Improvement 

By The Pilgrim 

r TiiE concert was over. The audience 
1 was melting away, some of them 
still talking of the rounds of applause 
given to the brilliant pianist. His. 
technique, his execution, how mar¬ 
vellous they were! 

A stranger waited at the artists' 
door, and when the pianist hurried 
out he stopped him to say smilingly, 
" I just wanted to tell you that you 
have improved marvellously.” 

“ Indeed ? ” The pianist was not 
quite sure how to take the com¬ 
pliment—if that was what it was 
intended to be. 

" There is no comparison," con¬ 
tinued the stranger, “ between your 
playing today and the last time I 
heard you. Indeed, I can hardly 
believe it. When I think of that last 
time I heard you, and of the way 
you thumped, and the awful discords 
you gave us, the improvement is 
astonishing.” 

The pianist turned on his heel. He 
was not going to stay to be made fun 
of in this way. But the stranger put 
a hand on his arm. " Forgive me,” 
he said, still smiling. ** You see, I 
am just returned from Australia after 
25 years. You won’t remember me, 
but I remember you. I was your next- 
door neighbour when you were about 
four; and really, you know, you 
have improved.” 

It was the pianist's turn to smile. 

© 

Day Wakens All Things 

Day had awakened all things that he. 
The lark, and the thrush, and the 
swallow free, 

And the milkmaid’s song, and the 
mower’s scythe. 

And the matin bell, and the mountain 
bee: 

Fireflies were quenched on the dewy 
■ • corn, 

Glowworms went out on the river’s 
brim, 

Like lamps which a student forgets to 
trim: 

The beetle forgot to wind his horn, 
The crickets were still in the meadow 
and hill: 

Like a flock of rooks at a farmer’s gun, 
Night’s dreams and terrors, every one, 
Fled from the brains which are its prey, 
From the lamp’s death to the morning 
ray. • Shelley. 

© 

Can Anyone Be Bored ? 

f cannot tell you how much life sur¬ 
prises me, ‘I never get used to it. 
I never tire of pondering and watching 
and wondering. The way in which 
eternal truths.lurk along one's path, 
lie among the potatoes in cellars, peep 
out at one from every apparently dull 
corner, sit among the stones, hang 
upon the bushes, come into one's room 
in the morning with the hot water, 
come out at night in heaven with the 
stars, never leave us, touch us, press 
upon us, if we choose to open our eyes 
and look, and our cars and listen- 
how extraordinary it is. Can anyone 
be bored in a world so wonderful ? 

The author of Elizabeth 
and her German Garden 
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The Great Dominion Is 
Seventy This Week 

Panada is seventy yenrs olcl this week. The far-flung 
Dominion has reached its three score years and ten. 

It is a great day for the Empire of'which she is one of the 
proudest corner-stones/.the 70th anniversarj r of the day on 
which Canada was created a self-governing* Dominion. From 
then till now her progress has been continuous ; it was one of 
our Prime Ministers who declared that the day must come when 
Ottawa would be the centre of the Empire. The flag of Canada 
flies over more American territory than the Stars and Stripes. 


Red Indians in 
Glacier National 
Park 


AN ad A comes into that magic 
^ story of accidents in which John 
Cabot, desiring a short cut by the 
West to China and Japan, found a 
strange continent in his path, and 
tried to fmd a way through it to the 
rich and fabulous East. 

The very name of the Lachinc 
Rapids, the great falls on the river 
St Lawrence, survives as a reminder 
that the early explorers thought, 
China lay just beyond them up the 
watercourse across which they opposed 
a barrier—the China Rapids, as they 
called them, for that is the meaning 
of the name. 

There is no question about our being 
the first to discover Canada \ Juan 
de la Costa, pilot to Columbus, when 
he mapped the coast during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, marked the Gulf 
of St Lawrence as TJte Sea Discovered 
by the English, and one of its capes he 
called English Cape. 


The Basques, whose gallant struggle 
at Bilbao the world lias been watching 
with painful interest, found their way 
out in our wake, fishing for cod. ' 

For a century and a half Canada 
was a French possession, although one 
of their pioneers, appalled at the bare 
desolation of part of it, gravely wrote 
that this was the land given by Gocl 
to Cain. All this time that part of 
North America which is now the 
United States was a British colony. 
In 1763, with a handful of men, Wolfe 
added Canada to the British Empire. 

Soon afterwards our American 
colonists; freed from fear of a French 
invasion, rebelled against the rule of a 
misgoverning Motherland, fought us 
in the War of Independence, won 
their liberty, and constituted them¬ 
selves the republic of the United 
States, then thirteen States strong. 

But in the States there was a 
powerful minority, loyal to England, 





who hated the rebellion and its sequel. 
Persecuted for their opinions and, 
deprived of their propert}', they made 
a great exodus; more than forty 
thousand of them left their homes 
and entered Canada. 

Bitter hardship and privation they 
suffered in the wilds amid fierce 
Red Indians. They had little food 
but that which they could gather 
from Nature’s own store—berries, 
roots, the leaves and bark of trees. 
They had no sugar, so they extracted 
it from the maple, and* made that 
noble tree the national emblem. 
They had no homes, but they made 
Nova Scotia an English settlement and 
carved out new provinces in what arc 
now New Brunswick and Ontario. 
We remember the Pilgrim Fathers 
with pride, but arc apt to forget the 



Malignc Lake in 

Jasper National Park, Alberta 


magnificent courage and endurance 
of the loyalists who went from the 
United States to create new homes in 
the wilderness of Canada. 

Since then the colony (as Canada 
then was) has seen many changes. 
Province after province has been 
added to it, and more and more liberty 
to control its affairs has been given to 
its people. In 1867 the territory was 
created a self-governing Dominion, 
and its progress lias been continuous 
ever since. 

When the great change was made 
from control by the Government in 
London to self-rule, it was at first 
proposed to call the country the 
Kingdom of Canada, but, fearing that 
this might give offence to the great 
democracy across the border, the 
name was changed to that of the 
Dominion of Canada* 

Now, curiously enough, Canada is a 
kingdom. She is an independent 
nation, governing herself in internal 
and international affairs, exactly as 
Great Britain governs herself. Our 
king is Canada’s king. She is entirely 
independent of our direction; she 
takes equal .share and lot in the 
Commonwealth councils; but the 
sovereign of the British Common¬ 
wealth' is her sovereign\as he is ours, 
and to him only is she responsible 
for her policy and decisions. lie 
alone is. entitled to approve or to 
question, and in Canadian affairs 
it is her statesmen who are permitted 
to guide him in his judgments. 

Well, she is young as a nation, but 
70 as a Dominion. Hail, Canada ! 

The Dominion has an area of 
3,684,000 square milcs^ Its inland 
waters account for 227,000 square 
miles of this, more than half the fresh 
water on this planet. Except Alaska, 
Greenland, and Newfoundland with 
its coastal strip of Labrador, Canada 
owns all the land between the North 
Pole and the United States. 

The Dominion can, therefore, be 
studied as a geographical unit with 
definite regions affecting her people’s 
future activities as well as their present 
distribution. 

If we could look down from an aero¬ 
plane on the whole country we should 
sec in the eastern part of Canada, 
with Hudson Bay as its centre and 
the valley of the St Lawrence River 
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as its southern boundary, a plateau 
formed of Earth's oldest rocks. It is 
like a vast Dartmoor of two million 
square miles, its shallow depressions 
holding thousands of lakes. . 

Except in the south, where * forests' 
abound, man cannot settle in large 
numbers on .this plateau. There arc, 
however, regions with rich and rare 
minerals—nickel and copper in the 
Sudbury district; silver cobalt in the 
Cobalt area ; gold in abundance oil the 
borders of Ontario and Quebec;. and 
radium and rich ores'of silver near the 
Great Bear Lake. 

The.forests in the south of the plateau 
are the home of great numbers of fur- 
bearing animals, while they supply the 
lumber trade as well as the great wood 
pulp and paper industries of eastern 
Canada. There are, too, in the pro¬ 
vinces of Ontario and Quebec, flat clay 
belts suitable for agriculture, but not 
yet entirely taken up by farmers. 

The plateau includes to the north 
most of the North-West Territories, 
which cover in all some 1,300,000 square 
'miles. ' The estimated population docs 


not exceed 12,000, mostly Eskimos and 
Indians. The three Territories are 
named Kecwatin, Mackenzie, and Frank¬ 
lin. . Tney are governed directly from 
Ottawa, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police forming an administrative body 
whose , services and devotion to the 
inhabitants have made them 011c. of the 
most renowned forces in the world. 

To the south aiid west of the great 
plateau lie the two plains of central 
Canada. The southern plain extends 
some 35,000 square miles over southern 
Ontario and southern Quebec to the 
Appalachian Mountains "on the east. 
The home of the earlier settlers, today 
it is a centre of mixed farming rather 
than a wheat-growing country., With 
its waterways and waterfalls it has 
become a huge industrial area, for the 
waterfalls produce an enormous amount 
of electric power, enabling manufac¬ 
turing industries to be carried on at a 
low .cost. On it arc Montreal and 
Toronto, the two largest cities in the 
whole Dominion. 

Toronto, with a population approach¬ 
ing 700,000 people, forms with its neigh¬ 



bour Hamilton (with a third as many) 
the hub of a densely-populated area 
which projects like a southern peninsula 
into the Great Lakes, which here form 
the boundary with the United States.V ' 

Toronto looks out on Lake Ontario, 
whose waters flow seaward by way of 
the mighty St Lawrence, but are fed by 
rushing Niagara. In,the neighbourhood 
of Niagara Falls are vast/powerhouses 
transforming the energy of the water into 
light and power for wide areas of Ontario.. 

The water flows into the Niagara 
River from Lake Eric, which is filled 
from the great Lake Huron." : Lake 
Huron washes the western’shores of the 
prosperous peninsula and, with Lake 
Superior to its west, bounds the southern 
shores oFOntario; 

Lake Superior is the largest fresh¬ 
water lake iii the world, large enough • 
to hold Ireland, a Jake on which one can 
steam for a day and a night out of sight 
of land. 

Where Warships Do Not Sail 

The farther shores of all these lakes' 
belong to States of America, and dense, 
indeed is their population. There is a 
vast trade between the two countries, 
and,these inland seas are an example 
to the world of what trust between 
nations can promote. The lakes are 
equally free to Canadian and American 
shipping. No more warlike vessel con¬ 
trols them than the launch of a police 
or customs officer. . 

Eastward from Lake Ontario the St 
Lawrence forms the boundary for over 
100 miles. Between it and its tributary 
the Ottawa lies another densely popu¬ 
lated part of Ontario with Ottawa, the 
scat of the Dominion Government, and 
its population of about 150,000. 

The Province of Ontario has a popu¬ 
lation of over 3,500,000, the majority 
living in towns. The area under culti-, 
vation is about 15,000,000 acres, but an 


even greater area of arable land has not 
yet been touched. The capital value of 
its industries approaches ^500,000,000. 

Just after passing the. boundary of 
Ontario and Quebec the St Lawrence 
River reaches Montreal, a city with 
about a million inhabitants,; the com¬ 
mercial centre of Canada. Montreal has 
two cathedrals, two universities, and 
splendid public buildings.- With over 
’seven miles of docks and quays it is the 
chicf^port for the products of the West. 

The Gulf of the St Lawrence 

South-east the Appalachian moun¬ 
tains sweep up close to the river/to look 
out Over .the great gulf of the St Law- 
reiice as the Gasp6 Peninsula. / It is not 
a' lofty mountain i*ange, seldom rising 
over 3000 feet, but it contains important 
mineral deposits. This mountainous 
peninsula is part of Quebec Province. 

The province of Quebec has an area 
of 594,o°° square miles, extending to 
Hudson Strait. This northern region is 
part of the primeval plateau and very* 
desolate, the population, 5 therefore, 
gathers round .the St Lawrence. > There 
are some 3,000,000 people, two-thirils. 
living in towns, and five out of six are 
Roman Catholics. . 

The main industry.of the province Js 
still agriculture, 6,000,000 acres being 
under cultivation. - There are some 
244,000 square _ miles " of forests,.' and 
Quebec leads Canada in' the production 
of pulp wood; indeed,. she produces 
more than half the output of the whole 
Dominion. Copper is her chief mineral 
production, amounting in value to about 
a quarter of all other, minerals. There 
are over 2000 fur-farms in the province, 
the fox and the beaver ranking first in 
importance. South-east of the Appa¬ 
lachians and the Gulf of St Lawrence are 
what are known as the Mari time- Pro¬ 
vinces. Their names are New Bruns¬ 
wick, Nova 'Scotia, and Prince Edward 
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Unloading supplies at Lake Harbour, Baffin Island, for a post 
of the Mounted Police and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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Island. In any of them wc might be in 
our own island, so closely allied to it arc 
the geological character of the region 
and the activities of its people. It is a 
beautiful country, with areas suited for 
agriculture, mixed farming, fruit-grow¬ 
ing, and forest industries. The climate 
is milder and moister than that of many, 
other parts of the Dqminion. • 

These three provinces lie .to the .south 
of the ice-belt which closes the great' St 


and oysters being important. A newer 
industry is the breeding of silver foxes. 

New Brunswick is Jinked with Nova 
Scotia by a very narrow neck of land, 
not 20 miles across at its narrowest, and 
parted from it by .the vast Bay of.lTmdy, 
8ooo square miles in area, world-famous 
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part in the province of Manitoba it covers 16,000 square miles, and.nearly 
contains the richest agricultural land 20 million cubic feet of its natural gas 
in the world. Winnipeg is the hub of are consumed each year, > 

The western plain extends northward 


this area, the capital' of the province 
of Manitoba, - boasting with its suburbs 
a population of over 3oo;ooo people. - It 
is a great railway centre, sending much 


for its great bore. On the open Atlantic of its grain across to the east through 
coast at Halifax the highest tide rises Ontario; Port Arthur, on Lake Superior, 

nnlu i-pv^n r\r mWif no if having an intnrnntinnn 1 trnffi r tn thf* 


only seven or eight feet, but' as] it 
dvanccs up the bay, with the weight of 


Lawrence to traffic during the. winter;. the Atlantic behind it, the waters must 
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Their long coastline is a] source.of iniT 
portant fisheries, while there arc • two 
great , ports with ocean trade, for . to 
Halifax v ith / its population of . over' 
60,000 people, the largest town in Nova 
. Scotia, and to St John in New Bruns¬ 
wick wi th a popidation slightly less, comes 
the passenger and goods traffic for distri¬ 
bution through Canada in the winter. 

Nova Scotia has coalfields extending 
over 1000 square miles, while some 
20,000 men arc employed in her fishing 
industry. It is in Cape Breton Island, 
toward the north of this province, that 
her mineral products arc chiefly worked. 

Prince Edward Island has fpr its 
size a large .fishing industry, lobsters 




rise to' find room, and at the head'of 
the bay the rise may reach 53 feet.' : 

Let * us now* return in imagination to 
our aeroplane and see what lies to the’ 
west of the plateau. : * 

First we see the great western plain. 
Widest in the south, where the surface 
is treeless, this great expanse" slopes 
gently towards the Arctic. About one- 
half is prairie land, the most important 
wheat area in the world. 

It may be said to mount in three 
regular steppes from east to west, the 
first steppe being a flat, alluvial plain, 
its soil deposited by an old glacial lake, 
of which Lakes Manitoba and Winnipeg 
are survivors. Lying for the most 
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having an international traffic to the 
United States through Minneapolis and 
Chicago. , The numerous lakes furnish 
excellent fish, while the annual value of 
the minerals amounts to over £2,000,000. 

Rich Farming Country 

On the second steppe, a tract of 
uudulating country 250 miles wide, lie 
the western part of Manitoba and most 
of the province of Saskatchewan. 

Excellent farming land, its average 
elevation is 1600 feet. Regina, with a 
population of about- 55,000, is the 
capital of. Saskatchewan. In this pro¬ 
vince, however, population statistics 
are out of date as soon as they are 
printed, for it is a country in which in 
the first year of the century but 90,000 
people dwelt, to increase to nearly 
500,060 ’within ten years. That number 
has long been doubled. Agriculture is, 
of course, its. main industry, but it has 
coalmines which can produce a million 
tons a year, while sodium sulphate is 
another valuable mineral. 

The third steppe of the western plain 
gradually rises, to the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

In this province of Alberta has come 
about the most northerly extension of 
wheat farming. Edmonton, its capital, 
was a few years ago tlic centre of the 
wheat lands,, but today wheat is grown 
200 miles to the north, between the 
Athabaska River arid the Peace River. 
Little more than a fourth of its’ agri¬ 
cultural area of 70 million acres has so 
far been brought .under - cultivation. 


beyond Alberta, the Mackenzie . River, 
2500 miles long, sweeping through it to 
the Arctic Ohean. 

The Rocky Mountains not only 
'separate the western plain from the 
next natural area, the Cordillera, but 
they form the boundary between Alberta 
and British Columbia. From tljeir 
summit to the shores of the Pacific 
parallel ranges. succeed one another! a 
veritable sea of mountains. The Roqky 
Mountains' are’ the ' highest'' of these 
ranges, with hundreds’ of peaks oVer 
10,000 .feet, including Mount Robson, 
12,972 feet high. Within, the Rockies 
are great glacial fields,' the largest being 
in the Yolio National Park. This, and 
the snowfield in the Banff National 
. Park together form an area larger than 
all the snowficlds of the Swiss Alps 
taken together. 

Range Upon Range of Mountains 

Immediately to the west of the Rockies 
runs the Selkirk range, somewhat lower, 
yet having an enormous snowfall which 
often exceeds 40 feet a year. Its well- 
watered slopes ai*e clothed with luxuriant 
trees, cedars attaining a girth of 30 feet. 

Lakes divide the Selkirks from the 
Gold range, between which and ‘ the 
Coast range stretches a high plateau 
some 100 miles wide through which the 
great Eraser River, 800 miles long, 
passes down to its * outlet near ( Van- 
couver. ■ It is the dry belt of British 
Columbia, but when irrigated the land 
is very productive of vegetables and 
fruits. Deep fiords run far inland into 
the heart of the Coast range, and the 
scenery is like that of Norway, but on a 
much grander scale. J ■ 

Off the coast arc the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, and Vancouver Island, the re- 


It has been estimated that’its coal area' ’mains of yet another great fold in the 
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surface of the earth, with deep fiords, 
one the harbour of Victoria, the capital 
of British Columbia. Victoria is not the 
largest city, however, Vancouver, on the 
mainland across the Strait of Georgia, 
having with its suburbs over 300,000 
inhabitants. Third largest city in the 
Dominion, Vancouver lias attained its 
prosperity because it is not only the jjortof 
its own province, but loads its ships with 
the produce of its neighbour, Alberta. 

British Columbia itsejf is seven times 
as large as England. Its goldfields 
brought it a large population, but in 
addition to the gold it has other mineral 
resources. Agricultural produce slightly 
exceeds the mineral wealth, while the 
fox'est areas are even more valuable. The 
many streams teem with salmon, which 
arc canned for export, while halibut is 
the chief harvest from the sea. 

North of British Columbia the moun¬ 
tain system extends into the territory 
of Yukon, once famous for its gold at 
Klondyke, but today the lure of the 
world no more. 

From Atlantic to Pacific, therefore, 
Nature has endowed Canada handsomely. 
What docs this mean to her as a whole 
in national wealth ? 

Huge Exports of Wheat 

Agriculture is at the head of the list, 
with 350 million acres of land suitable 
for farming. Of this total half only is yet 
occupied. About 85 per cent of the total 
agricultural production is consumed in 
Canada, the remaining 15 being marketed 
abroad and forming 40 per cent of the 
export trade. In normal years Canada is 
first among the wheat-exporting nations, 
in one year having exported over 400 
million bushels. 

Canada not only exports the grain but 
grinds it into flour as well, and in a peak 


year twelve million barrels, worth a little 
over a pound a barrel, were exported. 
The forests of Canada make the second 
largest contribution to her wealth. Over 
.1,260,000 square miles arc covered by 
ti’ecs, about 160 different species grow¬ 
ing in them. It has been estimated that 
the products of the forests make up 
20 per cent of all the freight hauled on 
the railways. A grand total of 
^45,000,000 was the estimated value of 
the products of the woods in a recent 
prosperous year. 

Wealth From Forests 

The forests ai*e also the source of 
Canada’s most important manufactur¬ 
ing industry, the pulp and paper iu- 
‘dustry, which has developed amazingly 
during the present century owing to the 
abundant water-power adjacent to the 
forests suitable for the manufacture. 
The rivers, too, arc used for the trans¬ 
port of the logs, which are sent floating 
downstream singly or as great rafts. 

Ten years after the war Canada had 
reached the huge production of 4,000,000 
tons of wood pulp in Quebec and 
Ontario alone. The greater part of this 
wood pulp is turned into paper. 

Canadian newsprint is exported to 
over 30 countries, and its export is 
more than the combined export of all 
the other countries in the world. The 
home consumption of newsprint is 
enormous, for Canada has always been a 
pioneer in journalistic enterprise. No 
sooner is a little township established 
than its inhabitants set about the pro¬ 
vision of their three essential needs— 
they build a church and a school, and 
they set up a printing press of their own. 

Next in value in the primary group is 
the mineral industry. Canada is first in 
the whole world in nickel and asbestos, 


second in zinc, third in gold, silver, and 
copper, and fourth in lead. The trapping 
of animals for their furs played an im¬ 
portant part in the opening up of the 
country. Raw furs arc still the only 
economic return of vast tracts of the 
Dominion, which is still first among the 
world’s fur-producing countries ; there 
are also about 7000 fur farms in Canada. 

Canada now holds her own among the 
manufacturing nations of the world. 
Indeed, she ranks second to the Mother¬ 
land in the British Empire, sending 
manufactured goods to almost every 
country in the world. Whereas, in 1900, 
these exports were worth only 
£20,000,000, about 30 years later they 
were worth four times that sum—an 
amazing increase when we remember 
how vast has been the home trade. 

There is only one industry on which it 
may be said almost all others now de¬ 
pend. This is electricity. There are 570 
central electric stations, and it - is im¬ 
possible to estimate wliat they mean in 
wealth to Canada. It is a wealth unlike 
any other natural wealth, for water¬ 
power is not depleted with use. In no 
other country in the world is there a 
higher production of horse-power per 
inhabitant by the agency of water, tlic 
7,000,000 horsc-powcr installed allowing 
69 horse-power to every 100 persons. 
One Canadian in every seven is regis¬ 
tered as a domestic consumer. 

Canals and Railways 

Not only arc the rushing waters of 
Canada thus used, but, partly, it is true, 
because of them, the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment has established a magnificent 
system of canals. Their total length 
exceeds 1500 miles. The most important 
is the Welland Ship Canal, 20 feet deep 
and with only eight locks. 


The railway system of Canada is one 
of tlic finest* in the British Empire, the 
great line across the Rockies linking the 
Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean having 
been completed in 1885. The engineering 
feats of its construction were stupendous. 

Before a third of this century was 
completed the railways of Canada 
extended for 42,500 miles. 

Canada has 400,000 miles of highways, 
and only three countries exceed Canada’s 
total of motor-vehicles, Ontario having 
a motor-vehicle for every six persons. 

The Car and the Plane 

The motor-car has made possible a 
large tourist traffic between Canada and 
the United States, No other two 
countries in the world visit each other 
so much, visitors from the United States 
spending two-thirds of the ^40,000,000 
spent by holiday-makers in the country. 

The aeroplane is proving as valuable 
to Canada as the motor-car. Distant 
mines and fisheries can keep in touch 
with large centres of civilisation by their 
means ; fisheries arc controlled by aero¬ 
planes ; large tracts of unknown country 
have been surveyed by aeroplanes 
equipped with cameras; while there is 
a regular system of fire patrols. 

One of the most amazing air-mail 
routes extends nearly 300 miles within 
the Arctic circle to Aklavik on the delta 
of the Mackenzie River. Tourists use it 
to see the Midnight Sun. 

Canada is a country in which money 
is widely distributed. Most of her State 
funds arc borrowed from her own people. 
During the last 70 years the assets of her 
banks have increased forty-fold, while 
the totals of life insurance, a sure guide 
to prosperity, have increased four- 
hundred-fold since she became a 
Dominion. Once again, Hail, Canada . 



A street in Vancouver City, British Columbia Sorting herrings at a fishing settlement In Nova Scotia 
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World Is at Its 
Farthest From the Sun 


\/enus will appear near, the Moon on 
the morning of July 5, a little 
way to the right of the Moon's rather 
slender crescent and so providing a 
charming spectacle. As seen through a 
telescope Venus is now like a tiny half* 
moon, apparently so small that about 
6o of them might be placed in a line 
between the cusps of the Moon’s crescent. 

Our world, which for the last six 
months has been gradually receding 
from the Sun at the average rate of 
17,000 miles a day, will, on the same 
day, July 5, reach its farthest point 
and be 94,457,000 miles away from the 
Sun—that is at aphelion, as astronomers. 
say. So, notwithstanding the warm, 
summer days, we shall be rather more 
than 3,000,000 miles farther away from 
tlic Sun than on January 1, when our 
world was at its nearest, or in perihelion. 

Now, while the summer warmth is 
due to the tilt of the Earth’s axis,- 
bringing the northern hemisphere at 
this time of the year more directly 
beneath the Sun’s rays, with nearly 16 
hours’ sunlight a day instead of only 
about eight hours, as at midwinter, this 
advantage would be of little service to us 
if by any chance our world continued 
to recede from the Sun. 

Upsetting the Balance 

1 We do not trouble about the possi¬ 
bility of such a catastrophe, for the 
Earth, after reaching a certain but 
varying, limit to her race away, always 
begins to approach the Sun again, so 
that we take it for granted that she 
always will. But let us assume that 
some unforeseen set of circumstances 
came into operation. For instance, if 
Jupiter came much nearer than he is at 
present, or if the outer planets generally 
became so arranged and sufficiently 
near, just at this time, for their united 
gravitational pull to destroy the precise 
balance which exists at present. 

Though it would be a long time before 
people generally would be aware that 
anything was amiss with the Earth's 
ways, the fact would be soon obvious 
to astronomers. Supposing our world. 
continued to recede from the Sun at her 
present rate, tins would amount to 
about 6 million milesyear, so it would 
take nearly nine years to get even as far 
as Mars is at the present time. By then 
it might be noticed that the Sun did 
not appear quite so large, in fact only 
two-thirds the width that he does now, 
and consequently our summers would. 
not be nearly so warm as they are at 
present and the winters would be very 
frigid. After crossing the dangerous zone 


of the asteroids,some thousands in num¬ 
ber, our errant world, in 64 years' time 
would be near where Jupiter is now. 
The Sun would then appear as a tiny 
ball only one-fifth ,the width that he ap¬ 
pears to us now. It is easy to realise that : 
by that time conditions would have 
become bitterly cold ^ upon Earth. 
Assuming that our world escaped be¬ 
coming a satellite of Jupiter, it would 
then, after another 68 years, be in the 
vicinity of Saturn's orbit, with the Sun 
appearing only one-seventh the width 
that he does at present. So 132 years 
would have elapsed since the Earth 
began to recede continuously from the 
Sun at her present rate of 17,000 miles 
a day. This is assuming that the in¬ 
creasing circumference of the Earth’s 
orbit and the growing distance from 
the Sun did not delay matters very con¬ 
siderably, as would actually be the case. 

However, taking it for granted that 
from some cause our world kept up 
this, average speed of recession, a lapse 
of 282 years from the start would carry 



Present appearance of Venus and apparent 
size compared with Mars, on the right 

the Earth across the orbit of Uranus, 
while 176. years more would carry her 
across that of Neptune, and heading 
for Pluto's orbit. The Sun would by 
then have dwindled to merely an ex¬ 
ceedingly .bright star in a sky in which 
other stars, still presenting the same 
arrangement and apparent brilliance, 
shone by day. In the region of Neptune 
the Earth would be receiving only 
onc-nine-hundredtli part of the light 
and heat from the Sun compared with 
what we are receiving now. This would 
be reduced to a thousandth in the region 
of Pluto. Then out into the frigid 
depths of space with only starlight and 
stellar heat in the place of our glorious 
Sun, which by then will have become a 
star dwindling with increasing distance. 

How thankful we should be that our 
world will pause on her journey and 
begin again her annual progress toivard 
the Sun. G. F. M. 


A Swallowing Feat Too 
Marvellous To Believe 


T he Editor once offered ^50 for a pot 
of scented musk, but no one has 
claimed the reward. 

Now a speaker on the wireless has 
transmitted an offer of ^10 to anyone 
who can prove the truth of the legend 
that a mother adder swallows her young 
when danger .threatens them, and re¬ 
leases them when the danger is passed. 

All naturalists know the story of the 
adder, but, although they heartily dis¬ 
believe it, experience has taught them 
not to deny it, but to ask for proof. 

A11 adder has upwards of 15 young 
ones at a time ; the act of swallowing is 
slow and deliberate ; to receive all her 
family into her throat would take so long* 
that the majority of the youngsters 
would be killed by their enemy before 
this act of safeguarding them could be 
half completed. 

The swallowing story Is the last sur- 
• vivor of the legends which grew up about 
our only poisonous snake. Shakespeare 


was taught that the adder could poison 
by a stroke of its tail as well as by a bite 
with its fangs ; that it fled from the stag 
but slew the lion ; that it drank milk 
and ate the dust, and that to carry a 
piece of its flesh was proof against attack 
by a crocodile or dn alligator. 

All these fables, and more, persisted 
after Shakespeare’s time. , ■ Samuel 
Pepys records in his diary how, dining 
at the house of Lord Crewe, he met a 
man of learning who told him that 
Lancashire adders, perceiving a lark 
singing in the sky, would crawl to a spot' 
immediately below' the high-flying bird, 
and eject poison, whereupon the lark 
would descend in .rapid swoops .straight 
into the open mouth o f the snake ! 

“ Which is very strange,” noted Pepys 
as he set down the story in* his diary. He 
no more doubted that ; an adder could 
project its venom sky-high than country 
people doubt today that adders perform 
this marvellous swallowing feat. 


India Draws Into 
Line 

No More Women In 
Her Mines 

This month should have a red-letter 
‘mark in the Indian calendar, for with 
the expiry of June women will no 
longfcr be permitted to work in India’s 
coal mines. ; ■ ’ 

With its enormous number of poor 
people who can neither read nor write, 
and therefore know nothing about the 
social status of workpeople in other 
lands, India is naturally a backward 
country. Perhaps they will never realise 
what magnificent feats for their emanci¬ 
pation and general betterment in health, 
wealth, and happiness have been achieved. 

If we had in our own land but a tithe 
of the marvels of engineering which we 
have performed in India for the irriga¬ 
tion of dry lands, for the suppression of 
epidemics, and for the banishment of 
famine we should never know either 
drought or floods in our own green acres. 

The Indian women would feel some¬ 
thing in common with us if they knew 
that in the lifetime of Queen Victoria 
our own women, as well as little boys 
and girls, toiled like animals in mines. 
But something is now happening in 
India such as wo never experienced. 
India is actually suffering from a severe 
shortage of’ coal, not because she has 
not ample supplies' in the - mines, but 
because there is such, a magnificent 
harvest of rice * and other crops that 
the men cannot he taken from the harvest¬ 
ing to work in the mines . Do we wonder ? 

A Primrose By the 
River's Brim 

When Mr R. J. Soper opened the 
annual exhibition of >tlic Barnsley and 
District Art Society he had something 
to say in praise of thc.oldfashioncd way 
of painting. He declared that he liked 
an artist to paint a primrose so that 
it looked like a primrose, and not like 
a balloon in a tempest. 

After trying to understand some of 
the creations of our cubists and futurists 
and surrealists and imbccilists we take 
our stand with Mr Soper when he says : 

€< I know that the modern school of 
artists will give me a pitying smile and 
point out that I have missed the whole 
purpose of what the artist is driving at; 
that I have failed to perceive that the 
artist has poured out his soul in trying 
to portray the passion and purpose 
confined in the petals of one pale 
primrose; and that I am altogether 
blind to expression, depth, width, 
breadth, and all the other dimensional 
qualities with which the primrose has 
been' endowed. I still reply, meekly, 
that if it does not look like a primrose I 
cannot enjoy it" J 

Not Enough Atlantic 
Salmon 

There will be a scarcity of Atlantic 
salmon this year and next for the 
American canneries. 

This scarcity appears to take place 
every, nine or ten years, and after 
examination into the causes lias been 
attributed to dry seasons two or three 
years before the scarcity. In the dry 
seasons the water of. the salmon fivers 
runs low and clear, and kingfishers and 
other birds of the same habits find the 
young fry of the salmon easy to get at. 

. The young arc eaten, and'the result is 
perceived whefi the salmon population 
should be growing up to maturity. 

• An odd coincidence, noted by the 
Hudson Bay Fur Company, is, that there' 
is ; a, scarcity of furs of small; animals 
every nine years. '• ' ; ' 
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It Has Been Raining The Home of Our First 
In Australia King George 


M any people in our well-watered 
islands must have marvelled to 
see news cabled across the world to 
sdy that rain has just been falling in 
two Australian States. 

Wc live in a land where rain is plen¬ 
tiful and where we can obtain water from 
'springs and wells in a thousand ways with 
little expenditure of time and money. 

But Australia is a mysterious land 
Where most of the rivers run, not to the 
sea, but inland, to lose themselves in the 
sands of the desert, leaving waterless 
-waste where fertile lands should flourish. 
How, then, are wc to reconcile this 
peculiarity with the fact that more and 
more of Australia is being yearly 
brought under cultivation, with increas¬ 
ing flocks and herds of sheep and cattle 
and an ever-extending range of orchards ? 

The answer consists of two words 
Artesian wells. There is no mystery in 
the word Artesian ; it comes from the 
town of Artois in France, where the first 
well of the kind was sunk. In order that 
such a well may succeed we need a 
certain geological formation—an area of 
non-porous surface overlying, say, porous 
chalk or sandstone, beneath which 
exists rock or clay. Given a way down 
into the porous area, it docs not matter 
that n on-porous clay or rock is on the 
surface ; the water will find its way 
through the porous gateway into the, 
natural sponge below, to lie sandwiched 
between two non-porous deposits and 
form a perfect subterranean supply when 
the engineer arrives to tap it. 

Underground Reservoirs 

Instead of sinking a wide shaft, such 
.as we see in the village well with its 
pump, the engineer of the artesian well 
bores only a narrow channel, and in it 
inserts a steel pipe-which, ten inches 
wide at the top, tapers to half that at 
the bottom. This may reach down to a 
depth of nearly a mile before water is 
tapped, but, once the water is reached, 
up it gushes through the vent, for, as it 
entered the ground high above the place 
at which it is found, it tends to regain 
its original level on being released. 

Underground reservoirs of water of 
this kind extend over hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of Australia, 
and arc the source from which supplies 
arc derived. Without such resources not 
all the gold in the land would serve to 
keep alive the men and women and 
children of the areas the great wells 
serve, so that in such circumstances 
water is truly more precious than gold. 


One .school of geologists believes 
that these vast underground lakes are 
charged with water which has lain in 
them thousands of years. Others hold 
that their origin is more recent, seeing 
that water which cannot drain away and 
be replenished with fresh would become 
undrinkable .thro ugh the salt and other 
minerals which would be dissolved in it. 

Be that as it may, such is the reservoir, 
bigger in area than all England, which 
nourishes vast numbers of homes for 
men and animals in Australia. The 
water is often more than a' drinking 
supply ; it is hot bath as' well. ■ The tem¬ 
perature of water is raised one degree for 
every 44 feet of depth, and there arc 
places in the great island continent 
where the stream gushes out at a tem¬ 
perature of nearly 120 degrees. 

Much of the rains of which we read in 
the news from Australia will go to swell 
the subterranean resources of the land, 
and will come up again, by artesian bore, 
perhaps years hence, to maintain life and 
health in man and beast. 


Any English boy or girl might be 
pleased to hear that the old gardens 
of Herrenhausen in Hanover have been 
made bright again. English kings came 
from them. . 

The first of them, George , the First, 
played by the garden fountains or walked 
in the famous lime avenue, and sat in 
the open air theatre, where his mother, 
the Elec tress Sophia, invited famous 
guests to see the performances of famous 
placers and singers. 

A great old lady was the Electrcss, 
She could talk philosophy with Leibniz, 
who, besides being a philosopher, was a 
mathematician, who had a quarrel with 
Isaac Newton about the differential 
calculus ; and shc*delighted in the music 
of Handel. 

But for >her ITandel might never have 
come to England, and come to be 
claimed as our own English composer, 
the musician who gave us, among many 
other beautiful strains, the Coronation 
Anthem, sung at the crowning of a later 
George so recently, and Zadok the Priest, 


The Spirit of the Wolf in the 
Guardian of the Flock 


I T is one of the proud boasts of those 
who believe things are always chang¬ 
ing for the better that in course of ages 
the enemy of the fold has become the 
guardian of the flock. The prowling 
wolf, that is to say, has been tamed 
into the faithful dog. 

It is, of course, all true, and yet how 
narrowfy wc arc partitioned off from 
the conditions in which* our forefathers 
once lived in these islands! 

A tame fox, perfectly docile with its 
mistress, has celebrated its liberty 
during her absence by killing and eating 
five of her prize liens. A carrion crow 
has carried off to its nest a hundred 
chickens. The farmers of Essex and 
other places in the south of England 
mount guard at nights to guard their 
sheep from dogs as their ancestors kept 
watch about the shccpfolds to shield 
them from the wolf. 

Dogs have increased enormously in 
numbers with ns during recent years. 
They arc a fashion with idle women; 
and too often they arc unconsciously 


cruel to them, knowing nothing of the 
needs and nature of their pets. 

We can train dogs to be perfect 
guardians of sheep, but the untrained 
dog, given liberty and licence, turns to 
sheep-worrying as its wolf and jackal 
ancestors did thousands of years ago. 
The instinct is there, dormant in them 
all, and man has never bred it away; 
he has only, by watchfulness and good 
management, kept it in subjection. 

Sheep-worrying has become so serious 
in Essex, to take only one example, 
that the farmers arc asking the Govern¬ 
ment to make dog-owners take out a 
policy of insurance so that the damage 
may be made good. Often when sheep 
are killed the owner of the offending 
dog is too poor to pay, even though a 
court makes an order for him to do so. 
Insurance might recompense the owner 
of the sheep, but would poor men agree 
to pay ? And, even were this done, 
the rest of us would still be indignant 
that sheep-worrying should still be 
possible in a civilised land. 


with the triumphant close Long live 
the King! 

That was years after the Electrcss 
had passed on, leaving behind her 
memories of her wit and wisdom, and a 
correspondence with more than one 
English statesman, full of shrewdness 
and humour. She also left behind many 
regrets that she could not have lived to 
become Queen Sophia of England in 
succession to her cousin, three times 
removed, Queen Anne. 

Like Queen Anne,. she was a Stuart 
by descent, daughter of the beautiful 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, who was 
the eldest daughter of James the First 
of England and went abroad to marry 
the German prince chosen to bo elevated 
to the throne of Bohemia, which he 
occupied only for one winter. , 

Sophia, her youngest daughter, who 
inherited little of her beauty but more 
than her wit, remained in Hanover, 
wife of Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
Brunswick, and afterwards Elector of 
Hanover. One day when she was an 
old lady and Queen. Anne was alive the 
Earl of Macclesfield brought over from 
England tho Act of Succession which 
named her as Queen Anne’s heiress. 

Heir For Six Weeks 

The honour and glory came too late, 
for not long after Sophia died, as she 
would have wished, in her beloved 
gardens, passing away without pain and 
while her mind kept all its alertness. 
Queen Anne survived her by six weeks. 
Then another messenger came from 
England; he was Lord Clarendon, who 
knelt at midnight in the bedroom of her 
son George who had been awakened.to be 
told lie was King of England. 

George had never seen England ; he 
could not speak a word of English ; and 
for the sort of man ho was wo should 
read Thackeray’s Essay on the Four 
Georges. Ho was not very rejoiced at 
the news, and he is supposed to have 
said on leaving Herrenhausen, ” Good¬ 
bye, dear place where I have spent so 
many peaceful hours. But though I 
leave you I shall come back again.” 

He kept that promise, and so did his 
son George the Second, a more lovable 
prince than himself. Herrenhausen has 
many memories of them both; and 
English people who echo the wish lately 
expressed by Baron von Ncurath that 
the Germans and the English ought to 
get to know one another better, should 
be glad at the rc-birth of this old link 
between them. 


Mother Love in a Yew Tree 

F rom a little bird sanctuary at time. We should expect that the young 
Uxbridge a grown-up has written to cuckoo, which has thrown out of its 
one of the papers telling how a thrush, stolen nest either the eggs or the other 
having had her 1 nest destroyed by a nestlings, would be hated by other 
storm, is helping to feed the offspring birds, but it is not. When it leayes the 
of a robin which has six young in her nest, still needing its daily food, its 
nest, built in the same old yew. whimpering call attracts not only its 

That a thrush should feed young foster-parents, but any other birds 
robins is more charming than surprising, landing in its vicinity, and half a dozen 
Human beings arc always stirred to birds may combine their labours to 
Jove and pity by babies ; birds and feed it and bring it up. 
animals are moved to the same emotion Mother animals arc actuated by the 
by ’the young of their own kind. Tho same gentle passion when the young of 
operation of this instinct may be creatures not tlieir own'are in need of 
’.traced at nursery time in almost any comfort and sustenance. Thus we find 
big quiet garden. orphan lambs mothered by cows; 

Most young birds leave the nest rats and squirrels by cats; wolves, 
before they are capable of feeding them- lions, and tigers by dogs, and so on in 
selves, and we all know what a plaintive widening circles to embrace a vast 
piping they raise when another bird concourse of creatures imbued during 
alights near them. The other day wc the nursery season with this wonderful 
saw an' adult starling feed a young impulse of feeding the hungry and help- 
thrush ; we have seen both blackbirds ing the helpless. 

and thrushes feed young from nests not It is as if Nature had a residue of 
their own; we have seen love-birds, kindness left as surplus, and implanted 
twice the size of budgerigars, feed baby it in her wild things for special use at 
budgerigars whose mother had died. one season, the season when the young 
Long experience of this trait in birds and untended may be kept alive and 
suggests that the cry of a fledgeling aided to strength by a generosity which 
stimulates the instinctive sympathy • is not usually exercised at any other 
and affection of other birds at nesting- period of the year. 


64 Days Down To 64 Hours 

T im time to be taken by^thc Empire Leaving Cairo at nightfall, with two 
Air Mail service between Croydon dromedaries and seven camels for 
and Karachi is to bo two and a.half days, baggage and servants, these ships of the 
It is a wonderful contrast with the desert plodded on all night without track 
journey undertaken just a hundred years or landmark to guide them, and at dawn 
ago by a youth who had left HaileybuTy sighted a solitary tree some miles away, 
and had received an appointment in the under which a rest was called during tho 
East India Company’s Civil Service. heat of the day. On May 28 Suez was 
Tho voyage had previously been by reached, ” one of the most desolate 
way of the Cape, but the Board in places on the face of the earth.” 

London wanted this youth “ to test the Embarking on a baggalali, a native 
practicability of the route for mails and boat of about thirty tons, the voyage was 
passengers from England through Egypt continued down the Red Sea, and soon 
to Bombay.” encountered a storm, which tore their 

Accordingly he was provided with a sails to shreds and shifted the cargo, 
passage as far as Malta on H M S The only man who kept his head was the 
Volcano. They sailed on May 5, and pilot, • and when dawn came the wind 
arrived at Malta on May 17 safely, fell, but they were out of sight of land. 
Transferring to H M S Firefly, ho reached On June 3 the pilot found land and they 
Alexandria, ” the most hideous, miser- anchored in a small cove, but “ owing to 
able-looking place,” on May 22. the evil reputation of the local Bodouins' 

From Alexandria he went by native no 0110 was allowed to land.” 
boat to Cairo. By clay and night the This continued until they reached a 
passengers suffered from the heat and place called Yembo, where the crew 
were " devoured by mosquitoes and all deserted. However, they got along some- 
kinds of vermin.” A good breeze helped how or other as far as Mocha, where they 
them for part of tho way, but progress found a British ship of war going to 
was mainly dependent on towing, and Bombay, which they reached on July 8, 
was often no more than one mile an hour, after a journey of 64 days. Now we are 
so that " the voyage was beginning to be to reach India in 64 hours—not a mean 
tedious.” ' achievement in a hundred years. 
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Butterflies 

Nature has nothing to show more 
fair. Enchanting with their delicate 
shape and marvellous colours, they 
arc so frail that their lives arc often only 
a few hours long, rarely more than a 
month or two. 

These fairy folk of the summer sun¬ 
shine have captivated men and women 
and boys and girls from earliest times. 
They have been called exquisite children 
of the air, bright elves in rainbows clad; 
sparks of life, flying blossoms. 

Flying Beauties 

Is there anything by woodland, 
stream, or meadow more exquisite ? 
They have all the wonder and charm of 
flowers, with the added attraction of 
flight, Some'of them have wings like 
rich mosaics. There is the Silver- 
washed Fritillary with its orange and 
black, and the lovely Painted Lady with 
her flecks of white and her sunset 
colours. Superb is the Camberwell 
Beauty, its wings bordered with pale 
-yellow beyond a row of light patches. 
The Red Admiral in a cloak as rich as 
any lord mayor’s robes, the White 
Admiral looking as if he is off to a fancy- 
dress ball, the little Silver-studded Blue, 
the Large Tortoiseshell with its mottled 
wings, the Marbled White, the proud 
Peacock, which has two pairs of great 
circles 1 almost like the identification 
rings of an aeroplane—these are some of 
the amazing bits of life which fly over 
the countryside. Among the loveliest 
of all are the Purple, Emperor, the 
Comma, and the Swallow Tail, one of 
the most richly coloured and splendid 
of all our British butterflies. 

Found the world over, except in the 
Polar regions, butterflies show off their 
most gorgeous colours in the Tropics, 
where some are so big that their wings 
measure 12 inches across, their glorious 
colouring, peacock green and blue, and 
flaming scarlet, giving them a beauty 
beyond anything wc know in . these 
islands of ours. 

Travelling on the Wind 

Every year thousands of these delicate 
beauties come over to England from the 
Continent. Is it by accident or by. 
design ? Darwin saw great clouds of 
butterflies winging their way out to sea 
from South America, and crowds of 
butterflies have been met with 1200 miles 
from land. Do these fragile bits of life 
purposely venture on dangerous expe¬ 
ditions, or do they open their wings and 
let the winds oE fate blow them where 
they will ? 

As mysterious as their ways is their 
beginning. Who would think that the 
caterpillar which lives only to cat would 
one day become an airy creature,, con¬ 
tent with the nectar it sips from the 
flowers ? By wliat strange means does 
the grub change from one shape to 
another ? And how is alt the beauty of 
the perfect insect shaped during that 
sleep so like death ? 

Every buttcrlly begins a new life on 
its own 1 resurrection morning, and the 
stories of the Ugly Duckling that became 
a beautiful swan, the cat that became a 
princess, are not more astonishing than 
the life-story of the butterflies we see on 
any summer day. 


TO EVERYONE 

Stop, look , and listen before you cross the 
street; 

Use your eyes, use your ears , and then 
use your feet; 

And Cross by the Safeway 


Horses Going By 
Train 

Forty Thousand Journeys 
in a Year 

The statement is made by our 
railways that in 1936 some 40,000 
journeys were made by racehorses 

over their lines to the various race¬ 
courses throughout the country. 

More than 14,000 of these were made 
from one training centre alone. It 
is anticipated that in 1937 this number 
will bo vastly exceeded, and arrange¬ 
ments are already being made by one 
company to deal with approximately 
20,000 racehorse journeys ! 

Special arrangements are made by 
the railways for practically every 
important race meeting. Precise train 
schedules by , which the horses will 
travel are worked out in advance and 
copies sent to every trainer. These 
show the latest entraining times at 
different centres, arrival times at destina¬ 
tion, and return train arrangements. 

Whenever possible the railways 
arrange for special trains to be run 
to the courses and back in a day. 
Speed is held to bo essential, and the 
trains are treated in the same way as 
express passenger trains and must not 
be delayed. At times they, are booked 
to run at average speeds of 50 miles 
an hour. 

The Folly of Gambling 

Those who have the misfortune to 
travel on racecourse lines know how 
serious a disturbance to traffic is often 
caused by the special arrangements 
made for idle racegoers, but that is the 
least part of it. The really serious side 
is the waste of life and income caused 
by all that the racecourse stands for. 
A horse race in'itself is a delightful 
thing; what is sad about it is that 
millions spend money they cannot 
afford, robbing their homes and children 
of maintenance, to back horses they 
have never seen, on worthless tips from 
.people who pretend to know. That 
is not sport;* it ^is not even a real 
. gamble ; it is mad folly. 

Even the telephone is sometimes put 
out of common 4ise by the races. For 
example, when the Ascot meeting takes 
place serious people may have to wait 
half an hour to do business because the 
tipsters are holding up the lines. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 28 the 
two neatest correct solutions, age being 
taken into consideration, were sent by 
Gertrude E. Gordon, 3 Strathmore Villas, 
Dundee Road, Forfar; and Daphne 
Hymas, 15 Raleigh Road, Enfield. A 
prize of ten shillings has been awarded 
to each of these readers. 

The twelve prizes of half-a-crown, for 
the next in order of merit, have been 
awarded to the following ; 

Robert Raker, Birkenhead j Eric Davidson, Aber¬ 
deen ; Helen Davie, Dundee ; Sheila Kirk, Jacksdale, 
Notts; William Uvesey, St Helens; Alan Marshall, 
Newcastle ; Joan Peacock, Hertford ; Violet Peters, 
Glasgow; John S. Ritson, Newcastle ; Ednam Simp- 
sou, Stirling; Jean Walker, Sheffield; and Kathleen 
Watson, Sunderland. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From tho ON of July 1912 

A Marvel Certain To Come. So marvellous 
is the progress which has recently been 
made in wireless telephony that it looks 
as though men will soon be able to speak 
to each other across the world as easily as 
they now talk across a table. When, for 
example, a great debate on some Imperial 
question is taking place at the. House of 
Commons in London all the members of 
the Colonial Parliaments in Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and South Africa will 
be able to listen to the speeches. 


r 


WHICH BOV WON? 



Jim was right. Ho knew that a 
glass and a half of pure full-cream 
milk goes into every -J lb. block of 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate. So all 
he had to do was to slip the packet 
into his satchel and walk to school. 
Simple! 


Nobody sensible walks about 
with a glass and a half of milk 
in their satchels—but a whole 
army of the wisest people 
you ever saw carry Cadburys 
•Milk Chocolate for their be¬ 
tween-meal snacks. All that 
milk makes sure there’s real 
energy there for you, as well as 
making this chocolate meltingly delicious. 

The doctors say ‘Eat More Often ’—it makes you stronger— 
keeps you on your toes. Cadburys is an ideal handy snack for 
doing exactly that. Make sure you have some always with you. 

Cadburys 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


ALSO 
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BIRD ISLAND 


' ' CHAPTER 1 

A Cry for Help 

UELr! Hugh Endacott could not sec 
* * . who shouted, but the cry came from 
far out toward the end of the point of 
rocks among which he and his father were 
scrambling. Without a word they both 
started toward the sound. 

The rocks were thick with slippery weed, 
for at high tide they were covered by the sea. 
And Hugh’s light shoes were not the best 
footgear for such travelling. Yet he gained 
on his father, and, reaching the top of a tall 
crag, saw a boy of about his own age 
struggling waist-deep in tliQ sea in a crack 
between two rocks, right out at the end of 
the point. 

“ All right! " he shouted. “I'm coming." 

Another minute or two and he had reached 
the spot. The boy looked up, 

" \ly left foot’s caught," he said quietly. 
“ I slipped, and I can't get a. grip to pull 
myself out. If you lie on top of that rock 
beyond me and give me both hands I think 
I can,get clear." 

“ Right! " Hugh answered, and quickly 
got into position. He reached down, the 
otliefl boy caught his hands, an’fl Hugh 
pulled with all his might. The trapped 
boy's face twisted with pain. “No good ! " 
he gasped. “ I'm fairly stuck." 

“My father's coming," Hiigh said; and 
just then Mr Endacott arrived. Hugh 
explained quickly. 

“ You pull,' v Dad," he went on. “I'll get 
down and see if I can free his foot." 

As he dropped into the cleft a swell came 
..sucking in and the water rose nearly as 
high as the other boy\s neck. Hugh was 
scared. If something wasn't done quickly 
the trapped boy would be drowned. He 
took a long breath and went right under. 
With his left hand he caught a projection 
and held himself down, with his right he 
got hold of the other boy’s ankle. In a 
moment lie realised the trouble. It was 
the shoe that was caught. If lie could get 
that off it would be all right. He tried to 
loosen the lace but could not. Up lie came, 
dripping. 

1 “ Knife, Dad," he panted, and his father 
quickly pulled out a pocket-knife and 
opened it. Down went Hugh again. He 
knew he had no time to waste, for the tide 
was rising fast. Once more he drew himself 
down, then carefully inserted the blade 
underneath the lace and made one quick 
Cut. Up he came like a flash. 

“ Pull, Dad." 

One good tug and up came the trapped 
boy, and Hugh scrambled after. 

The rescued boy spoke. “I'd have 
drowned iflyou hadn't come, "lie said simply. 
It was true. They all knew that, and for a 


Complete in Two Parts 

’ By T. C. Bridges 

he was clerk in a shipping office at Liverpool, 
had been out of work during the depression, 
but was now back in liis old post; and 
that this was tfie first holiday he and Hugh 
had been able to afford for five years. They 
had come to the village of Carcg because it 
was cheap "and quiet and were going to enjoy 
a whole fortnight. 

Though he worked in a big town Mr 
Endacott was country born. He and the 
keeper got on avell and, as for the two boys, 
they were friends almost at sight. Within 
24 hours they were inseparable. Hugh 
helped Glyn with his garden, and Glyn took 
Hugh and his father out fishing. 

It was on a Monday that they first met. 
On the Hollowing Thursday Mr Endacott 
had a telegram from his employers, asking 
him to run down to Swansea to meet 
an incoming ship and see the captain on 
some of. the firm’s business. The telegram 
added that his expenses would be paid and 
lie could take two days’ extra leave. 

Hugh was enchanted and his father quite 
pleased. He went by the early bus, and told 
Hugh lie would be back by the last bus but 
one, which arrived at eight. 

Hugh spent the day with Glyn, setting 
lobster pots. lie had supper with the Owens, 
and at eight was in the. village square, 


•— m — — - 0 i- > Min ilu 

waiting for the bus. But the only person who leave just yet. 


CHAPTER 2 
When the Wind Changed 

•"They were packing next morning when 
1 Glyn came in. 

“Hugh, I've got the boat today," he 
began, then pulled up short. “ What's 
up ? " lie demanded sharply. Mr Endacott 
explained, and as he spoke Glyn began ;to 
look almost as unhappy as Hugh. 

“ How perfectly rotten ! " he exclaimed. 
He paused, and a sudden light came into 
his eyes. “ When arc you leaving ? " 

“ By the midday bus," Hugh told him. 

“ I'll see you before then," Glyn said, and 
bolted out of the house. 

“ What's the matter with him ? ” Hugh 
asked in amazement. 

“ I don’t know," said his father quietly. 

Hugh went on packing. It was a gorgeous 
morning, not a cloud in the sky. He could 
see the small waves lapping on the sand 
and hear the gulls crying. His lips trembled. 
Before night they would be back in noisy, 
roaring Liverpool. No hope of another 
holiday for a year. He couM hardly bear 
the thought, yet nothing could have forced 
him to say one word to his father. He knew 
how badly lie was feeling. Hugh had 
finished packing and was strapping his suit¬ 
case when the door opened again, and this 
time Mr Owen appeared. 

“ Glyn lias just told me," he said. “ I 
am terribly sorry, but I hope you won't 


got out was an old woman, and Hugh stood 
watching the heavy vehicle rumble away 
into the soft gloom of the summer evening, v 
He was startled ; he was even a little scared. 
It was not like his father. Could anything 
have happened to him ? 

Tic had two hours to wait till the last 
bus. It seemed a week. At last he heard 
the distant clank of the engine. The bus 
came rolling in. It stopped and out got 
Mr Endacott. 

Hugh rushed up. “ Oh, Dad, I. was 
worried." Then he saw his father’s face in 
the glow of the headlights and pulled up 
short. “What—what's the matter ? n he 
gasped. Mr Endacott took him by the arm 
and walked away. 

“ I’ve been robbed. Some thief stole 
my pocket-book. I went to the police, but it 
was no use. All I have left is fifteen shillings 
in silver and our return tickets. Hugh, we 
must go home tomorrow." 


We have to," replied Mr Endacott, 
forcing a smile. “ Thanks to my foolish¬ 
ness, we have only a few shillings left. It's 
lucky I paid the rent a week in advance." 

Mr Glyn spoke. “ Endacott "—for the 
first time he dropped the ‘ mister '—“ I 
want you to do me a favour." 

Mr Endacott stared. “ Why, of course, 
if it's anything I can do." 

“ You can do it quite easily. I want you 
and Hugh to stay with me for the rest of 
your holiday." 

“ Stay with you ! " repeated the other. 

“ Yes. We can make you fairly comfort¬ 
able, I think. Of course, the fare is a bit 
rough, and Glyn and I wash our own dishes, 
but if you don’t mind-" 

“ Mind!" repeated Hugh's father. 
“ I think it's the kindest thing I ever heard 
of. Two strangers like ourselves 1 " 

“ Don't bo foolish. Strangers who saved 
my boy's life. But it isn’t that. Glyn and 


very dark, with black hair, blue eyes, and a 
square chin. He was roughly dressed, but 
looked aihazingly fit and strong. “ My 
name's Owen," he went on—“ Glyn Owen. 
My father will like to thank you. Are you 
staying here ? " 

“ We are," Hugh said. “ We came yesteiv 
day. It’s our first trip to Wales, We live 
in Liverpool, and you can't think how we’re 
loving it here." 

Glyn’s face lit up, 

“ It’s a fine place," he said, and Hugh 
noticed how well he spoke. .There was just 
n touch of the singing Welsh voice, but his 
English was as good as Hugh’s, or better. 
“ We'd better get back," Glyn went on. 
“ If we don’t we’ll be caught by the tide." 

He started, and, in spite of having 
only one shoe, led the way quickly back to 
the beach. There he stopped. 

"You’re soaked,”- lie said to Hugh. 
. “ That's .our cottage, just over there. 
Better come and get dried, and if you’ll 
stay for tea we'lhbe glad." 

“ Thank you. We should like to come," 
Hugh’s father said. 

The cottage stood in a fold of the cliffs. 
A low, whitewashed building, but the living- 
room they entered had nice old furniture 
and a black oak Welsh dresser with pretty 
blue and white china. A man came to meet 
them. He was so like Glyn there was hardly 
any need for his son to introduce him. Then 
Glyn told what had happened, and there 
‘was no doubt about Mr Owen's gratitude. 
The kettle was already boiling, and pre¬ 
sently they sat down to a capital tea with 
a big flat loaf of Welsh bakestone bread, fresh 
butter, whortleberry jam, and watercress. 

The Endacotts learned that Mr Glyn 
was keeper of the, famous island bird sanc¬ 
tuary of Flegg Holm, which was a mile off 
shore, and Mr Endacott told his host that 


Jacko is Fond of Animals 

" Family tiff 1 ” muttered Jacko, tip¬ 
toeing away. . But in a twinkling the 
kitten was after him. It certainly didn't 
belong to Mrs Tabby. 

Presently Jacko thought of the police 
station, and made his way there. 

No luck ! u We never take in cats," 
Too many of 'em 
find someone who 


/~\ne afternoon Jacko found a stray 
^ kitten wandering round the hall. 

" Shoo it out! " ordered liis mother. 
" It’ll frighten the canary." 

Jacko did so. But in no time the 
persistent creature was back again. It 


came back so often that it kept all the 

moment there was silence. Hugh was lqolc- family busy, except Mother Jacko, who said the officer. “ 1 
ing at the boy. He was shorter than Hugh, was talking fashions with Big Sister about. You'd better 


Belinda in the parlour. 


wdnts one," he added. 





( What have you done with my poor darling? " she cried. 


" Must be me it wants," grinned 
Jacko, “ The little beggar’s smart 
enough to know I’m fond of animals." 

“ Suppose you find its home, then," 
suggested his father. 

Jacko nodded, and marched off with 
his new friend following him. 

At one of the houses where he called 
there was no one at home, but on the 
doorstep sat a large cat extraordinarily 
like the kitten. 

“ Here’s your lost child, my lady 
puss,” cried Jacko, 

To his surprise the cat. glared and 
started to spit. The kitten arched its 
back, and spat too i 


Jacko tramped off again, and at last 
found a woman who was glad to have it. 
With a sigh of relief lie scampered back 
home, and got there just as his mother 
was saying good-bye to Belinda. 

"I’ve got rid of that tabby kitten at 
last 1 ’’ sang out Jacko triumphantly. 

They both staged at him. Then 
Belinda opened a hamper she was carry¬ 
ing, and was amazed to find it empty. 

" You little wretch 1 " she screamed. 
“ Wliat have you done with my poor 
darling ? " 

Jacko stared back, " Sakes alive ! " 
he groaned. Then he fled for dear life 
to get the kitten back again. 


I would sq enjoy having you. It's a plea¬ 
sure to me to have someone like yourself to 
talk to. And Hugh and Glyn are good 
friends." 

Hugh broke in. “ Oh, Dad, it would be 
fine I And perhaps they'd come and stay 
with us some time." 

" Certainly we will," Mr Owen answered, 

“ Here's Glyn waiting to help to carry the 
luggage. Say goodbye to your landlady 
and we’ll go straight across." 

If Hugh had enjoyed his first week, it 
was nothing compared with the delight lie 
took in staying with the Owens. 

On the following Wednesday Mr Owen 
had to go to Caernarvon to see one of his' 
chiefs, and suggested that Mr Endacott 
should go with him. The boys were left to 
amuse themselves. Actually they did a bit 
of work. There were some late potatoes to 
be planted, and they did this in the morning. 
Later they planned to go fishing. After 
dinner they were walking down to the 
beach when Glyn stopped suddenly. 

" Look 1 "he cried, pointing in the direc¬ 
tion of Flegg Holm. 

“ Smoke,” said Hugh. “ What's it mean: 
someone picnicking ? " 

“ Someone’s been picnicking," Glyn 
answered bitterly, “ and that’s the result. 
The grass is afire." 

“ But that’s serious," Hugh said. 

T Serious 1 I should rather think it was. 
And just when Dad’s away! Come on, 
Hugh. You’ll have to help me." 

“ Of course I’ll help," replied Hugh, and 
the two ran down to the little creek where 
the boat lay moored. This boat’was a good- 
sized dinghy fitted with a mast and sail. 
While Hugh poled down the creek Glyn 
stepped the mast and set the sail. Getting 
outside, they found a breeze and were soon 
bowling across to the island. • 

Flegg Holm is an island of about 300 
acres. It lies low, and most of it is peaty 
soil covered with coarse grass. Only at the 
north end is there any high land. Here a 
bluff rising some 50 feet drops to a beach 
which is covered at high tide. An enormous 
number of sea-birds nest there and at the 
south end is a colony of gannets. Gannets, 
sometimes called solan geese, are big birds 
and are becoming i*are around our coasts. 
This colony was the special care of Mr Owen. 

As the boat neared the island Hugh saw 
that the grass was burning on a front of at 
least 100 yards. The wind being south¬ 
westerly, the flames were driving steadily 
toward the north end of the island. A 
tremendous wave of smokenvas rolling down 
wind, and beneath it the red flames licked 
hungrily among the thick grass. Although 
the boat was still a quarter of a mile from 
shore the crackle of the bursting grass stalks 
was plainly heard. 

“ It's pretty bad," said Hugh gravely, 
" but it’s a mercy the gannets are safe." 

“ Gannets safe l." repeated Glyn sharply. 
“ Shows how much you know about it. 
That fire will work up wind as well as down. 
There won't be a nest left if wo can’t get 
it out." 

Hugh did not answer, but as they landed 
he wondered what two boys could do. 

Glyn, however, knew all about it. He 
had heavy sacks in the boat which were 
soaked in sea-water. He gave Hugh two 
and took two himself. They also took two 
spades. Then lie led the way behind the 
fire and started by beating out the thin line 
of flame that was creeping back against the 
wind. This was fairly easy, but all the time 
the main fire was increasing. The front 
was widening and it was travelling faster. 
Then Glyn took Hugh to the far, that is, 
the western, end of the main blaze, and the 
two started beating in earnest. 

It was terribly hard work, and the heat 
and the smoke made it all the harder. At 
the end of an hour Hugh felt as if he must 
drop, but Glyn went on pounding steadily. 
It seemed to Hugh that they had made 
hardly any impression on the great mass of 
fire. There had been no rain for a fortnight 
and the grass was dry as tinder. To make 
matters wprse, the fire was getting into the 
peat below the grass and the ground in 
places was almost red-hot. 

•Hugh's arms felt like lead, his throat and 
mouth were parched, his eyes stung so that 
he was half blind, but he would not stop so 
long as Glyn carried on. Suddenly a great 
cloud of smoke drove back over them and 
both were forced to run, v 

“ Wind’s changed I " said Glyn hoarsely 
as. they staggered out of the worst of the 
smother. “ It’s backing. It will burn 
round the top again and the fire will go 
straight for the gannets’ nests. Look ! " 

Hugh looked. Already a great scytlie- 
shaped line of flame was eating back into 
.the grass to the south. Glyn went toward 
:.it. Hugh tried to follow. Again the 
smoke cloud beat upon them. Hi 3 legs 
gave way and he dropped to the ground. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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PATTERNS 

for Bolero Frock, Blazer 
Coal and Printed Frock 

This is a book of 
styles for the 
growing schoolgirl 
who has passed 
her twelfth birth¬ 
day; they include 
fashions for every¬ 
day and special 
occasions,, beach 
and holiday wear, 
as well as for the 
bridesmaid at a 
Summer wedding. 

The fashionable 
shorts frock is also 
featured, 'and 
every copy con¬ 
tains FREE PAT¬ 
TERNS for the 
new style Bolero 
Frock, printed 
Cotton or Linen 
everyday Frock, 
and Blazer Coat 
for sports wear. 




at all News* 
agents and 
Bookstalls, or 
yd, post free 
(Home or 
Abroad) from 
BESTWA Y, 
Bear Alley, 
Farringdon 
Street , E.C, 4. 



Fashion Book No, 


SUMMER FASHIONS 
FOR GIRLS IN 
THEIR 'TEENS 



EVERY MEAL 

By cleaning your teeth after every meal 
you guard them against decay, which 
brings toothache and pain. 

If you wish to keep your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life, clean them 
after every meal and visit your dentist 
regularly. 



Fill in and post the coupon below and a 
free sample tube wifi be sent to you. 



Says Farmer Hayseed. 


Brew this health giving 

drink yourself ■for less than 


Pleasantly surprise your 
friends with the rich, 
full flavour of Mason’s. 
You can safely offer it to 
all, it is strong yet non¬ 
intoxicating, a drink and 

a beverage. Mason's costs 
only 9d. bottle from Grocer 
or Chemist. Send for sample. 



MASON’S E TL oi 


To NEW0ALL& MASON Ltd., Nottingham. 

Please send sufficient Mason's Extract of Herbs 
and Yeast to make 1 gal. of Mason's Botanic Beer, 
with name of nearest retailer. I enclose 4d. for 
postage, etc. 

Name & 

Address .-. 

in Block 

Letters ... 

Dept. C.N. 


WE'RE THINKING OF POSTPONING THE PICNIC 
OH! WHAT A SHAME 

SO MANY CHILDREN DOWN WITH SUMMER COLDS 

IT WON'T BE MUCH PUN WITHOUT 



»0NT CffC« 


It’s so easy to catch a cold in summer — especially 
after running about or playing — but not at all easy 
to get rid of it. That’s why so many mothers dress 
children in Aertex underwear. The unique weave, 
made up of thousands of tiny air cells, ventilates and 
keeps little bodies at an even temperature,keeps them 
fit at all times. Aertex underwear for girls is available 
in all sizes—always look for the genuine Aertex label. 



To Advertising Manager, Cellular Name. 

Clothing Co., Ltd., 14 Moor Lane, E.C.2 Address 

r,eu6 , ' ond me *«*« Caiatogu. <p p Do you know your nearest retailer?..{j 


SEND YOUR MITE FOE OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

r THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
* —the first Hospital of 

its kind to be founded in 
Europe —was established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are now 
100 cots; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Department; 

X - Ray; . Artificial Sunlight 
and Massage Departments; 
a Research Laboratory; a 
Lecture Theatre; and a Milk 
Laboratory. The work carried 
on in the wards is supple¬ 
mented by the Convalescent 
Home at Burnham, Bucks, 
with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 

VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL* 

Chairman : LORD KEMSLEY. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary : 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

ViRccnt Square, Westmitistes*, S.W.i 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
. at any house in the world 
for iis a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Problem of the Apple-Sellers 

'J'hrer women went to the 
market to sell apples. 
The first had 33 in her basket, 
the second 29, and the third 
27. Each of them gave the 
same number of apples for a 
penny, but when they got 
home they found that each 
had received an equal sum of 
money. 

How did this happen ? 

Answer next week 

« _ Just So 

\yilY is a faithful insect like a boy. 

■ Who stays away from school ? 
j You will enjoy 
•Putting this question to the grown- 
’ up folk: 

He is a “ tru-ant.” Do you see the 
joke? 

A Nest With Two Rooms 

curious nest is made by 
the oven-bird of South 
America, which builds a home 
of mud on the branches of 
trees. This takes the form, 
of an oven and has two 
compartments divided by a 
.partition extending from the 
f front wall of the nest to within 
a few inches of the back. 
The eggs arc laid and young 
hatched in the inner room, y 

What Are These ? 

A man made shoes, but.not of 
leather, 

All the four elements mixed to¬ 
gether— 

Fire, water, earth, and air. 

Every customer took two pair. 

Answer next week 

Match Magic 

^Sic a friend to take nine 
matches and make 3J 
dozen of them. If he cannot 
do it show him how, by put¬ 
ting three matches in one heap 
and six in another, you then 
have three and a half-dozen. 

.... „ Ici on Parle Fran$als 


In the Countryside Now 


The slim, brotqi 
animal Dial- erreaks 
Vv across rtie road in. , 
L /SfronT of ((oar cqcle 

a Sroar If it Das ; 
1 v \ a blacK rip ro irs 

. „ lf |L „ ^ } tail. Iris a fierce 

mki ji ( >!i rr,s . >itmr2r -. 

.1 i Tha Weasel has 
no black Pip, 

^ AJ“L.cmd is much 

emollen 

ff Trie parsecared- \\ 

f I TillnduJorna is ncUherl J 
X^ASwblind nor 0 aiarm. / / 
is nor<zvent fj 

^a srjQko, barf S 

lizard. ! 

harmless,it feeds/r : 
oa sla^e. ff ! 

0lcI ^ ar),5 ^ Qr ^ 
fodr j/M jm cjlm\ is bur one of ihe j 
/vl G(| '|T- J |6000 kinds of 
m i ffl; | ichca tria'rorow^ 

j *T ' jflj orx Trees and 

1 ^ rockc. 

Trie Cuckoo docs nor 
open fre beak ro call 
"cuckoo? lrriasff 
claws in front ^ ' 
tu )0behind j*. 


. Watching the Watch 
'puis couplet was written by 
the author on hearing of 
a friend having his pocket 
picked: , 

He that a watch would carry, this 
must do, ' 

Pocket his watch, and watch his 
pocket too. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening.Mars is in the 
South-West and Jupiter in the 
South-East. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the j feff 
North-East || 



and Saturn in j 
the South- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at eight i 

o’clock on Sunday morning, July 4. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
July 4 , Garibaldi bom , . 1807 

5 , Mrs Siddons born , . 1755 

0 , Thomas More beheaded 1535 

7 , Edward I died , . . 1307 

8, La Fontaine born . , 1621 

9 , Henry Hallam born, . 1777 

10 . John Calvin horn . ,1509 

Giant Gooseberries 
J)o you grow gooseberries in 
your garden ? If so, here 
is a novel way of getting some 
enormous fruits.. Support a 
saucer on an inverted flower¬ 
pot under a branch that is 
laden with fruit. Now fill the 
saucer with water and arrange 
so that the tips of the fruit 
are in the liquid. It will be 

The CN Cross Word Puzzle 

A well-known proverb is hidden in this Puttie, the words appearing in their 
correct order although not consecutively . Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks. 

Answer next week 

* Reading Across. 1. One' of' five human faculties. 5. To cause to stop in 
speaking. 12. To gaze. 13. More likely to fall in December than now. 14. 
Preposition. 15. Early English.* 16. This prefix means against. 17. The 
witch whom Saul consulted lived here. 10. To strike lightly. 20. .Scarce. 
22. Preceding. 25. A figure consisting of many lines. 29. A lateral division 
of a church. 30. Yourself. 31. Same as IS, 32. Gains knowledge, 34. Project¬ 
ing structure at cast end of a church. 36. A membrane in the eye. 37. In the 
direction of, 39. One who makes machines. 40. To jump. 


La battc Les bfHom Les jambicrcs 
bat stumps pads 

Nous allons jo uer au cricket. 
J’ai les batons du guichet et la 
batte, ct Jim porte ses jambieres 
ueuves. 

We are going to play cricket, 
I have the stumps and the bat, 
and Jim is wearing his new pads . 
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Reading Down. 1. To close a door noisily, 2. 
denial. .4. The shrill, piercing flourish of the bagpipes, 5. Not obvious. * 6. To 
incline the head with quick motion; 7. One and one. 8. Royal Academician.* 
9. Right.* 10. A jewel from the oyster. 11. A wigwam. 13. A coarse material. 
18 . Rifle Brigade.* 19 . To throw into the air. 21. Yes. 23. To gain by 
labour. 24. Conclusive. 25, A small report. 26. A Yorkshire river. 27. Oh 
the side opposite that which the wind strikes.- 28. To measure. 30. Tibet’s 
beast of burden. 33, The atmosphere. 35. In French this means in, 36. Royal 
Navy,* 37. A baby’s Thank you. 38. Opus.'* 


found that the .gooseberries 
drink the water greedily and 
they grow rapidly. The fruits 
arc large, sweet, and juicy, 
and people who are not in 
the secret will wonder how 
they, have been produced. 
Naturally the saucer must be 
kept well supplied with water. 

I Am a God 
J am a god. 

But change me round 
And I am in 
A fish shop found. 

Then I’m a flower 
And have you know* 

My skin is bruised 
As with a blow. 

Answer next week 

Ej How the Dahlia Got Its Name 
The dahlia, which is really a 
native of Mexico, was 
first brought to Europe in 
1784 by Andrew Dahl, the 
Swedish botanist, and was 
named after him. It was 
brought to England in the 
19th century and was first 
cultivated in the French gar¬ 
den at Holland House in 
Kensington, 

The Animal Lover 



like to be on friendly terms 
With the creatures in the Zoo. 
But shaking hands with the lobster 
Is a thing f long shall rue ! 

Missing Words 

Jn each of the following 
couplets two words are 
missing which sound the same 
though they have a different 
spelling. The numbers of 
letters in the missing words 
are indicated by dots. A 

I..... the lowing .... 

And then a singing bird. 

A.of good advice : increase 

Determination for world. 

.... hand and foot, the victim 
cried. 

He saw the swiftly flowing .... 
There are.. stale jokes in the show, 
.As far as folk I’ve questioned. 

A nswer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
George Canning’s Riddle. Cares, 
caress. Rebus. Dialogue, 


Talcs Before Bedtime 

When Punch Was Lost 

Tennie and Dick were 
^ spending three weeks at 
the seaside. Their black-and 
white terrier Snap was on 
holiday with them. 

Every day they went to the 
Punch and Judy show on the 
beach, and Snap went too, 

They sat together in the 
penny seats, on a strip of mat 
arranged on a wall behind the 
deck-chairs. 

At the end of the first week 
the jolly Punch and Judy man 
knew them quite well. 

“ Hello ! Here again ! ” he 
would laugh, as he held up his 
money-box so that they might 
drop their pennies in. 

One lovely afternoon, after 
Jennie and Dick had been for 
a motor-coach ride with their 
mother, they rushed down to 
the beach, dreadfully afraid 
they were late. 

It was five minutes to three, 
and the show began at three. 

Neither of them noticed 
that Snap had dodged away 
between peoples* legs in the 
High Street. 

The dcck-chairs and the 
strip of mat ' were almost 
full of excited children. There 
was just room for Jennie and 
Dick to squeeze in. 

A minute later the Punch 
and Judy m’an pushed aside 
the curtain in front of his box 
and crept out. J 3 ut lie did not 
look at all like his jolly self. 

“ He’s worried about some¬ 
thing 1 ” whispered Dick. 

The man held up his hands 
for quiet and shook his head. 

” No show today, children,” 
he said sadly. “ I have lost 
Punch! He must have 
slipped out of the case on the 
back of my bicycle as I was 
coming down through the 
town after dinner.” 

The disappointed audience 
began to move away. 

Jennie and Dick sat per¬ 
fectly still, first looking at 
each other, then at the sad 
Punch and Judy man. 

u Poor man l ” whispered 
Jennie. “ If there is no 
Punch he will get no pennies.” 

" No,” agreed Dick. 

Suddenly there was a snuffl¬ 
ing noise behind them, and a 
warm, round body wriggled 
between their legs. 

It was Snap. And in his 
mouth was Mr Punch ! 

u Here’s Punch ! ” cried 
Dick at the top of his voice, so 
that all the children could 
hear, and he held Mr Punch 
high in the air. 

Everyone began laughing 
and cheering, and scrambling- 
back to their places, while the 
Punch and Judy man came 
hurrying among the deck¬ 
chairs with arms outstretched 
and a jolly grin on his face. 

So the show was given after 
all, and though Mr Punch’s 
coat was rather ragged no one 
minded one scrap. 




COMPETITION 

£IO 


First Prize 


Second 

Prize 



The June section of 
the competition is now 
being judged. The re¬ 
sults will be published 
in this paper July 31 



Every boy or gin 

can enter this inter¬ 
esting competition 
and all stand a chance 

\>f winning large money prizes. Genozo will 
make your teeth beautifully white and clean. 

It does not harm the enamel AND it contains 
a special emulsion which protects your- 
gums against germs. 

Ask mother to get a tube of Genozo, THE CHILDREN'S 1 
FAVOURITE DENTIFRICE , and ask your chemist for 
details of the competition, or send <3 post-card t* 
CENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 

GJENOZO 

beand 

TOOTH PASTE 

GENOZQ IS IN THREE SIZES 

6 D I/- & 1/6 Per Tube 

Obtainable only from Chemists 
Made by Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Lcics. 

^llllillUlllllllllilltlllllllllllllilillillillllllilllllllllillllllllllllll^ 

| The Paper for | 

| the Boy of Today! j 

Thrilling: fiction, splendid action = 

zz photographs ami drawings, and fas- ss 

S cinating chats about 'Flying, Motors — 

cx and Motor Racing, Railways, “ 

S -Hobbies, and all those things youth — 

zz is most interested in, — 

1 MODERN I 
1 BOY 1 

S Every Saturday. At all Newsagents 2 d == 

^rT ii 1 h 111111111 n 1111 m 1111111 n n n 111 h n 1 n 1 n 1 h i n h n 11111111111 n m 1^ 

MOROCCO AGENCIES CORONATION PKT. FREE ! I 

This wonderful offer.of 32 different contains the only 
British Coronation ljd. stamp, UNUSKD, overprinted 
for use in the above Dependency, and it should bo in 
overy collection. There aro two different (stamps from a, 
Colony, depicting our newly crowned King. Auothoc 
includes a realistic Portrait of our King's Mother and a; 
fine King George V Jubilee stamp. Thero aro-splendid 
Colonials from Australia, Canada, India and Hyderabad, 
and amongst tho foreign stamps Japan, Bohemia and 
Spain aro included, Finally, wc aro adding a largo 
. Canadian " Mounted " Policeman stamp and 2 different 
Moroccos, including ex-King KihvaTd and largo pictorial. 

Just send 2d. posts go requesting approvals 
Lisburn & Townsend Ltd. (Dept.CN),Liverpool 

SEASIDE HOLIDAYS—2d. AN HOUR 

Fnr Ft/Api/ Of* we receive we can give a very 
rua Ktfuiy *'• poor East End boy or girl 

hours by the sea. HOW MANY MAY WE HAVE THE 
JOY OF SENDING ON YOUR BEHALF ? Please reply, 
with remittance, to The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent • 

=EAST END MISSION - 

Central Hall, Bromley St, Commercial Rd„ Stepney, E.I 


LHTAIN PEN for 2i 

Tho Oillott Nib with tho hew u Inquo< 
duct Itesorvoir ” attachment (Prov. 
Pat.) gives fountain-pen action with 
advantages of Gtllott Stainless Stool nib. 
Inqucduet " opens for easy cleaning*,- 
Supplied with three patterns of nib. 


, High-class ' Mt IH ^ 

I stationers stock, 01 * box containing 
' 3 pens can bo obtained direct 
from Joseph GiLlott & Sons, Ltd., 
post freo on receipt of 7&d, iu 
Stamps. 


GlfLOTT^SONS iro'.VlCTOfllAWKS.,BIRMINGHAM,? 


Srfw 'fS!? P u ^ lliiliecl overy Ihursday by tho 1 roprictors. The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Rice two y House, Rarringdon Street, London, K.C.4. Advertisement O lliecs • Tallis 

ilwl?’. Vii r J °rw n ' J f, ls ^fptered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post OlHce. Boston Mass Subscription Rates every# 

Mhuo . Us a yeai, js 6d lor six months. It can also be obtained Irom the Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand; Messrs Gordon & Gotcli, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd July 3 1937 A 



















































































